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PREFACE 


( To the First Edition ) 

The Baroda State Government has initiated a scheme called “ The Maha- 
raja Sayajirao Gackwad Honorarium Lecturc Series ” under which an emincnt 
scholar in any one or more of the following subjects was invited every year to 
deliver a scrics of lectures at Baroda and he was paid an honorarium of Rs. 5,000/ 

1. Poetry 5. Economics 

2. Literatiire 6. Scientific Research 

3. History 7. Fine Arts 

4. Philosophy 8. Social Service and Social Reform 

On the merger of the Baroda State with the Bombay State, the Government 
of Bombay under Education Department G. R. No. 9107 dated the 28th Mardi, 
1950 entrusted the management of these lectures to the Maharaja Sayajirao Uni- 
versity of Baroda and sanetioned a special reeurring grant of Rs. 5,000/- for the 
purpose. 

Soine of the eminent scholars who have delivered lectures under ihis senes 
are Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Shri C. V. Vaidya, 
Shri K. Natarajana, Dewan Bahadur K. H. Dhruva, Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande, 
Dr. S. N. Dasgupta, Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Dr. (Mrs.) Sarojini Näidu, 
Dr. R. K. Das, Dr. T. E. Gregory, Sir C. V. Raman, Rao Bahadur K. V. Ranga- 
swami lyengar, Dr. Birbal Sahani, Dr. Sir J. C. Gosh, Professor K. T. Shah and 
Dr. D. N. Wadia. " 

The Maharaja Sayajirao'Ünivcrsity of Baroda iTwitcd Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
M.A., Ph.D. to deliver lectures during the year 1953^-54'^and he was kind enough 
to aeeept our invitation. He delivered five lectures on "^'Ancient Indian Coloni- 
zation in South-East Asia under the Chairmanship of Shrimati Hansa Mehta, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, in room No. 
1 of the Faculty of Arts at 5-0 p.in., froin the 2nd to 6th December, 1953. 

On the last day the learned lecturcr projeeted some interestmg photographs 
of antiquities illustrating the subjeet of his diseourses. The lectures were highly 
apprcciated by the audience for the wealth of Information and mastery of exposi- 
tion. 

It is hoped that these lectures will be appreciated by students as well as 
scholars of Ancient Indian Culture. 


The Maharaja Sayajirao University 
of Baroda. 

Dated 4th November, 1955. 


K. J. Majmudar 
Ag. Registrar 



INTRODUCnON 


At the invitation of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baro da 1 delivered 
five Lectures on December 2, 1953, and the following days in the “Sayajirao 
Gaekwad Honorarium Lccture ” series. These lectures are now published in Ihe 
form of a book as prescribcd in the Sayajirao Gaekwad Honorarium Rules. Ex- 
cepting the addition of footnotes, the lectures are published as they were delivered. 
It was obviously impossible in course of these lectures to deal with all the aspects 
of “ Ancicnt Indian Colonization in South-east Asia “ which formed their subjcct 
mattcr. I have, therefore, confined myself to a few essenlial aspects, and dis- 
cussed, somewhat in detail, only a few points on which there seems Lo have bcen 
a great deal of misconception in the minds of many scholars. 1 have already dcalt 
with the subject in several publications, mentioned in the Bibliography. In these 
lectures I have touched only very briefly upon many points of great importance, 
partly for want of spacc and partly because these have bsen dealt with in detail 
in my previous publications. I have made a special endeavour to take into 
account all the ncw discovcries that have taken place since the pubhcalion of iny 
books. 

1 take this opportunity Lo express my gratitude to the authorities of the 
M. S. University of Baroda for the honour they have done me by inviting m: to 
deliver these lectures and I am also thankful to the Oriental InstiUite of Baroda 
for kindly seeing the book through the Press. 


4 Bepin Pai Road, 
Calcutta-26. 

7th July, 1955. 


R. C. Majumdar 
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Lecture l 


THE BACKGROUND OF HINDU COLONIZATION 

I am deeply thankful to the authoritics of this University for häving invited 
me to deliver the Sayajirao Gaekwar Honorarium Lectures. The illustrious 
person with whose name thcse lectures are associated has now securcd a definite 
place in modern Indian history and will lõng be remcmbered as one of the most 
enlightened rulers of Indian States during the British regi me. 1 had the rare 
good fortune of coming into close personal contact with him during a steamcr 
trip from Bombay to Marseilles just a quarter of a ccnlury ago, and the impres- 
sion f formed of his frank and jovial personality during the ten days of our travel 
is stiil vivid in my mind. 1 take this opportunity of paying my humble tribute 
of respect to his blesscd memory. The association of his hallowed name with 
these lectures as well as the lõng list of distinguished scholars who delivered 
them in the past adds to the gravity of my task, and I am fully conscious how 
unworthy I am to discharge the heavy responsibility that lies on my shoulders. 
I can only try my best and crave your indulgence for my shortcomings. 

I propose to deliver a course of five lectures on India’s contact with South- 
East Asia. As the region covers a wide and extensive area, and the contact 
was both political and cultural, the subject cannot be treated in detail in a 
systematic manner in course of these lectures. Nor is it necessary to do so. 
There are aiready a few books which give general information in respect of the 
different countries comprised within the geographical area. and I have myself 
written several books and articles on this subject. I do not wish to travcrse the 
ground aiready covered by these publications. 1 would rather attempt a general 
survey of the whole area, laying special stress upon those problems and topics 
which have formed subjects of special study or keen controversy in recent years. 
I would thus make an endeavour to bring up-to-date our knowledge of this impor- 
tant and fascinating subject in some of its aspects, which have recently emerged 
into importance by new discoveries, researches and discussions. 

It will not be desirable, however,^ to plungc immediately into these prob¬ 
lems without a general reference, however brief, lo the important factors which 
form the background of our study. This is all the more necessary in view of the 
fact that the study of the subject is of recent growth, and is stiil in its infancy 
in our country. It is true that archaeological discoveries in Indo-China and 
Indonesia, hearing upon India's contact with these regions, date back to the last 
century, but unfortunately the publications on the subject, being written in Dutch 
and French, were but little known to Indians who are generally ignorant of these 
languages. I stiil recall that the text of Indian History which I had to read in 
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schools emphasised the unique character of Indian culture due to the fact that 
India lived in splendid isolation and never carae into contact with the outside 
World. We were gravely toid in thesc hooks that India never influenced nor 
was influenced by any forcign country. 

These ideas are so deeply rooted in the minds of Indians that even the edu- 
cated scction is not quite free from them. The result is that though the concep- 
tion of a Greater India had been promulgated by a handful of Indian scholars, 
during the last thirty years or more, it has not yet made much headway, and the 
gencral Indian attitude towards this subject is märked by apathy and ignorance. 

I would therefore begin these series of lectures with a brief survey of some 
preliminary points of a general nature, a correct knowledge of which is essential 
to a proper understanding of the subject, v\z, lndia*s contact with South-East 
Asia. 

In the first place, it is necessary to define the geographical area which I have 
in view. As is well-known, India’s cultural contact extended to wide regions 
all over Asia. But 1 purpose to deal with only that part of it which is now 
covered by East Indies, Burma, and the Peninsula of Indo-China, excluding Ton- 
kin, which, though a part of Indo-China, is excluded from my purview as its 
political and cultural contact was with China rather than with India. 

The area, thus defined, falls into two broad divisions, v/r., the Continental 
plain and the islands. The former is separated from India and China by high 
mountains starting from Central Asia. These throw out parallel ranges of hills, 
called Yomas, running north to south, right across the whole area. The valleys 
enclosed by them are watered by a number of rivers also running north to south. 
Beginning from the west these are the Irawadi, with its tributary the Chindwin, 
the Sittang, the Salween, the Menam and the Mekong. The first four are in 
Burma, while the Menam runs through the whole of Siam or Thailand as it is 
called today, 

Northern Siam, laying between the Salween and the Uppcr Mekong, is a 
land of narrow valleys separated by steep longitudinal spurs rising occasionally 
to a height of more than 8,000 ft., but Central Siam is mostly an alluvial plain 
watered by the Menam and a number of smaller rivers. The northem part of 
Malay Peninsula, up to the Isthmus of Kra, is politically part of Siam and is gen- 
erally referred to as Southern Siam. But geographically Malay Peninsula ex- 
tends from the head of the Gulf of Siam to Singapore Strait. Its most 
characteristic physical features are the lõng range of granite mountains running 
along its whole length, and the ever-green forests, mostly dense jungles, which 
cover a large part of the country and the major part of which is yet untrodden by 
huraan foot. 

The country now called Vict Nam (till recently Annam), but whose ccntral 
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and Southern part was formerly known as Champä, forms the eastern boundary 
of the area. It is bounded on the east by the Sea of China and on the west by 
a Chain of hills covered with rich forests. This lõng narrow strip of land betwcen 
the sea and the high mountains, ranging in height from six to eight thousand feet, 
is further intersected by numerous spurs of hills and a largc number of small 
rivulets issuing from them. The habitable zone of Champä nowherc exceeds 
seventy iniles, in breadth. 

The Central region, lying between Siam and Annam or Champä, is to-day 
covered by three countries known as Laos, Cambodia and Cochin-China. In 
the ancient times they formed a political unit known as Kambuja-deša from 
which the modern name Cambodia is derived. Through this entirc region flows 
the mighty river Mekong, first along the eastern border of Burma and Siain, 
and the Western border of the hilly country of Laos, and then passing over the 
Dangrek range enters the plain of Cambodia proper near Khong. From this 
point the river is enlarged to nearly double its breadth and covers almost the 
whole of Cambodia by its ramifications. Indeed this majestic river played the 
same part in Kambuja as the Gahgä in Northern India and the Niie in Egypt- 
A wide shcet of water connects this river to the vast lake called Tonle Sap, the 
border of which, known as Angkor region, formed the centre of Kambuja history 
and culture. From this point of junetion, near the modern Capital eity of Pnom 
Penh, the Mekong branches off into two wide streams, conneeted by numerous 
cross canals till they both fail into the sea forming the rich delta of Cochin-China. 

The Southern part of Malay Peninsula forms the tongue of land by which 
Iiido-China projeets far into the Indian oeean, between China Sea on the east 
and the Bay of Bengal on the west. The narrow strait of Malacca separates it 
from the big island of Sumatra lying to its west and south. The very narrow 
strait of Sunda separates Sumatra from the island of Java to its south-east. Then 
follows a series of small islands in a lõng chain from west to east beginning with 
Bali and stretehing almost up to New Guinea. To the north of this is another 
Chain consisting of the big islands of Borneo and Celebes and the group known 
as Molucca islands. Further north is another group known as Philippine islands. 
These islands of varying size more than six thousand in number, are collectively 
known by various names sueh as Indian Archipelago, Malay Archipelago, Asiatic 
Archipelago, Indonesia and Insulinde. 

Almost all over the geographical area deseribed above, we find settlements 
of the Hindus during the early centuries of the Christian era. The term Hindu 
is used here in a very broad sense. It does not refer to followers of Brahmanical, 
as oppbsed to those of heterodox religions Uke Buddhism and Jainism. As is 
well-known the word Hindu is derived from Sindhu, the name of the mighty river 
on the Western border of India. The Pärsis used this name to denote also the 
territory lying on the bank of the river, that is to say that part of our country 
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which was then known to them. Gradiially the iiame Sindhu in its phonctically 
changed form Hindu came to denote the whole of this couiitry. The European 
forms Indika, India, Inde and the ChinCvSe from Indu are all derived form this. 
The term Hindu, therefore, means the same geographical area as India, as well as 
its people. But the people of this country never called themselves by this name 
beforc the adveiil of the Muslims whcn the sharp diflferences in religion neces- 
sitated the use of two differcnl terms to denote the two distinct classes of people. 
Henceforth the term Hindu came to denote the people of India other than the 
Muslims. I have used this term in the same sense, in the absence of a better one, 
to denote the people of India as a whole before the Muslim invasion. The term 
Indian would be misleading as it would indude aiso the Muslims who had nothing 
to do with the phase of colonization which il is the objeet of these lectures to 
deseribe. 

Häving broadly defined the region where the Hindus set up their colonies, 
it is neeessary to diseuss the different routes by which they proeeeded to these 
distant lands. This can be approximately determined by archaeological evidence, 
and the chinese and other literary aeeounts induding local traditions. These 
routes can be divided into three classes viz, (1 ) by land; ( 2) by sea; and ( 3 ) 
partly by sea and partly by land. 

From early times, there was a regular trade-route by land between Eastern 
India and China through Upper Biirma and Yunnan. Wc know from Chinese 
chronides that in the seeond century B.C. merehants with their ware travelled 
from China aeross the whole of North India and Afganistan to Baclria. Through 
this route came twenty Chinese priests for whom, according lo 1-tsing, an Indian 
king built a temple in the third or fourth century A.D. From different points 
along this route one could pass to Lower Burma and other parts of Indo-China, 
and a Chinese writer, Kia Tan, refers to a land-route between Annani and India,^ 
There was a more direct route between Eastern India and Burma through Arracan 
to which reference is made in the Burmese chronides. 

The all-sea route at first lay along the coast from Indian ports to different 
parts of South-east Asia. The two extreme points in India for the departure 
of the vessels were Broaeh on the west and Tämralipti on the east, and there 
were many good harbours between these two, both along the eastern and the 
Western coast. We know detailed aeeounts of these frolti' the Periplus of the 
Erythaean Sea and Ptolemy. According to the latter, the vessels, bound for 
Malay Peninsula and other ports further bcyond, made the Coastal voyage as far 
as Paloura, near modern Gopalpur in Ganjam District, and then made a 
direct voyage aeross the high seas. Häving reaehed Malay Peninsula the vessels 
could pass through Malacca Strait to the different islands of the East Indies and 


I 11-XU (1919), p. 461. 
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the coast of Indo-Chincse Peninsula. But, as in the latter case the vessels had 
to double the entire Icngth of the Peninsula, many travellers got down at the 
Isthmus of Kra, and cut aeross the Malay Peninsula at its narrowest point from 
Takua Pa to Caiya and other places on the opposite coast of the Bay of Bandon. 
This is proved by archaeological remains round about these places. There is 
also a persistent loeal tradition in favour of early migration of Indians aeross 
this roLite. Persons of an Indian east of features are eommon on the west coast 
near Takua Pa, while colonies of Indian deseent stiil survive on the coast of the 
Bay of Bandon and traee the arrival of their aneestors from India by an overland 
route aeross the Malay Peninsula.^ 

In addition to the Coastal voyage deserib^d above, there must have been 
direct voyages from South India, eilher through the channel between Andaman 
and Nieobar Islands or to the south of the latter, making respectively for Takua 
Pa or Kedah in Malay Peninsula, where aneient archaeological remains have 
come to light. 

Similarly vessels from Andhra coast or countries further north could sail 
either along the coast or directiy to Tavoy. The travellers landed there and 
then, Crossing the mountains by the Pass of the three Pagodas, proeeeded to the 
delta of the Menam by the Kanburi river near the banks of which aneient ruins 
have been found at Pong Tuk and Pra Pathom. Further to the north there was 
a practicable route from the port of Moulmein to the town of Rahcng on one of 
the branches of the Menam. From the vallcy of the Menam there was a route 
to the Valley of the Mekong aeross the plateau via, Si Tep where very oid remains 
have come to light.^ 

We may now consider some problems in connection with the Hindu colo- 
nization in South-east Asia. The very first coneerns its nature and origin. It is a 
singular fact that in spitc of the very large area and the lõng duration of this colo- 
nization it has found no place in any historical reeords of India, nor can wc traee 
even a faint eeho of it in our extensive literature, The solitary reference in 
Kaufilyä^s Arthaiästra about sending the excess population to a new settlcment, 
of which much has been made by a eertain class of writers, is of sueh a vague 
and general nature that we cannot reasonably deduee from it any reliable informa- 
tion about colonization in general, even in India itsclf, far less that in a far-off 
land beyond the boundaries of India.^ Indeed so complcte is the absence of any 
clear reeord or reference in this respeet, that until evidence was fortheoming from 
those colonies in recent times, no one in this country had the remotest idea about 


2 This point has been diseussed in detail by Dr. H. G. Q. Wales in Indian Art andL^tterSt 
Vol. IX, No. 1. pp. 1 ff. 

3 Coed^s— Etats, pp. 54-55. 

4 Cf. Finofs eritidsm in BEFEO, XII, 8(1-4). 
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flourshing Hindu setticments in those far-off regions in the south-east beyond 
thc sea. Not only was there lack of any positive evidence, but such evidences 
as we did possess wcrc rather calculated to negative any such idea. The pro- 
hibition of sea-voyage and the general aversion to association with non-Hindus 
or mlechchhas who were regarded as unclean or impure, are so strongly empha- 
sised in our Smftis that one would naturally ruie out the possibility of the Hindus 
evcr Crossing the sea and settling among the primitive tribes of Sonth-east Asia. 

How are we, then, to reconcile the Indian tcstimony to the patent fact of 
Hindu colonization on a widc seale in South-east Asia? The question is not 
easy to answer, but we may oflfer a hypothetic reeonstruetion of the whole proeess 
of this colonization which will j^xplain the reticcnce of Indian reeords in this 
respeet. 

Tn the first place, we must not presume that this colonization was the result 
of any military expedition, deliberatcly undertaken by any Indian king for this 
purpose>“ There is, of course, no inherent impossibility in such a vicw. We 
know that the Chola emperors in the eleventh century A.D. fitted out naval ex- 
peditions and conquered a wide region in Sumatra and Malay Peninsula. About 
700 years earlier the Gupta emperor Samudra-gupta claimed to have exereised 
suzerainty over '' all islands.Stiil earlier, the figure of sailing vessels on the 
coins of Sätavähana kings may be taken to indieate their supremacy over lands 
beyond the sea. The speeifie statement by Megasthenes that the Maurya emperor 
had an organised department for Admiraity brings such a maritime expedition 
within thc range of possibility for the period after 300 B.C., if not before it. 

But while colonization as a result of political conquest cannot, therefore, 
be altogether ruled out as a theory, it is hardly compatible with the Indian evi- 
dence or rather lack of it, to which reference has been made above. A deliber- 
ate scheme of colonization, sustained by military force from India, would neces- 
sarily have involved close contact with the motherland, at least for a fairJy Jong 
tirae. Is it likely that such a prolonged and intimate contact would not have left 
any traee in our literature, at least in the shape of an improved knowledge of the 
topography of this region ? But there is no such traee, and even the läte Puränas 
do not seem to indieate any advance in the idea of the geography of this region. 

For the same reason the Hindu colonization does not also seem to be due 
to any organised private cffort on a large seale like that of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in America, though this is less unlikely than the theory of political conquest. 

It appears more probable that the colonization was the culmination of 
what was originally mere adventurous enterprise of individuals or small isolated 
groups who undertook the risky voyage for their personal ends. Such voyages 

4a No one has seriously taken the suggestions of K. A. N. Sastri that the Paitava king 
l^andivarmao UI made conquests in this region {J. Mai, Br, R,A*S» XXU—30 )* 
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wcre not likely to draw public attention or to create any commotion or excitc- 
mcnt, but nevertheless our literature has kept a faithful account of it in thc form 
of legends or fables. 

There are many references to sea-voyages between Tndian ports and 
Suvarna-bhümi or Suvarija-dvipa, in oid popular stories in the Sanskrit works 
based upon the lost Brhat-kathä, as wcli as in Buddhast Jätakas, Jäin Samar- 
äichcha-kahä and other works. The heroes of most of these stories are merehants 
and, in a few cases, princes, or chiefs in straitened eireumstanees, who wanted to 
acquire wealth by trade or other means. The Kathakoša relates the story of 
Nägadatta who went to Suvarna-dvipa with five hundred ships in order to 
acquire wealth. The Buddhist works Milindapanha and Niddesa also refer to 
regular trading voyages to Suvarna-bhumi. 

T have elsewhere^ diseussed in detail the loeation of Suvarnä-bhümi and 
Suvarna-dvipa which figure prominently in Indian literature and are also referred 
to in Greek, Latin, Arabic and Chinese writings. There is hardly any doubt 
that they at firsl denoted, in a vague gcneral way, both Indo-China and Indonesia, 
though in later times either name was applied to denote particular regions in this 
vast area. 

The folk-literature in India thus clearly refers to regular voyages between 
India and South-East Asia and there is no doubt that Indian merehants visited 
different parts of that region for purposes of trade. 

The merehants in India, as in other eountries, must have been the pioneers 
in the exploration of South-east Asia. The knowledge and experience gained by 
them must have indueed not only other traders, but also peoples of different cate- 
gories to follow in their wake. Ksatriya chiefs, dispossessed of their territories, 
are represented in Jätakas to have betaken themselves to Suvarpa-bhumi to try 
their fortune. On the other händ the traditions eurrent in various eountries 
of South-east Asia represent individual Ksatriya chiefs of India—princes 
banished by their fathers, or fleeing from enemies, or direeted by supernatural 
ageneies—as conquering heroes who founded royal dynasties. We have also 
stories of religious missionaries, visiting these lands for religious propaganda. 
These individual stories cannot, of course, be taken to bc true, but they are not 
altogethcr devoid of historical value. They support the theory, mentioned 
above, that individuals or small groups—merehants, K?atriya chiefs and rc- 
ligious missionaries—were the pioneers of the Hindu Colonization in South-east 
Asia. 

How these individuals, imaided by statc or other organizations at home, 
sueeeeded not only in cstablishing their political authority over the numerous 
foreign peoples in sueh distant lands, but also in transforraing their entire cultural 


5 Suvar^advipa, Ch. IV. 
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Ufe, is the problem that should next engage our attention. Some writers, pos- 
scssing intimate knowledge of primitive tribcs in Asia and Africa, have suggested 
the diffcrent stages in this process of Hindu Colonization on the analogy of what 
happened in later and more recent times when Islam gradually established itself 
among thcm. According to this view, which seems highly probable, we raay 
reconstruct the process of Indian Colonization somewhat as follows.^ 

Two or three Indian vessels sailing together reach a Coastal town. The 
new-comers ingratiate themselves into the favour of the local chiefs by costly 
or curioiis presents, their real or pretended knowledge of healing arts, and aiso 
magical powers to preveiU illness or drive away evil spirits. Some of them 
assume lofty airs as belonging to royal or noble family and possessing immense 
wealth. All these highly impress the ruling chief as well as the common people 
who look upon the Hindus as people of siiperior race. The latter settle down 
among them, learn their language and marry the local girls. The leaders of the 
new immigrants naturally select the daughters of the chicfs or at least girls of high 
family. These wivcs are soon initiated into the religious and mõral ideas and 
belicfs and social customs of their husbands and become instrumental in spread- 
ing them among the indigenous people. It is almost a iiniversal law that when 
a higher and a lower type of culture come into close contact, the latter yields to 
the former. The native wives of the Indians become the best missionaries 
for the propagation of Hindu religion and culture. Gradually the new culture 
spreads from the Coastal region to the interior, and from one locality to another. 
UJtimatcly, either the king adopts the Hindu faith, or some Hindu immigrant 
succeeds in winning his favour and marries into royal family, ihus assuring the 
complete triumph of Hindu culture. In some cases the Hindu immigrants, 
backed by support of Hinduized natives, take advantage of changing political 
situations to seize the royal power. To explain satisfactorily the thorough-going 
conquest of Hindu culture in all aspects of life, we must assume that the Hindu 
immigrants included not only merchants, but also Brähmaijas and K§atriyas, 
as well as people following diflferent arts and crafts. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that they all came together; it is more likely that they represent successive 
waves of immigration from India, each being encouraged by the good reports 
about the new settlements carried by the returning emigrants. For we must 
suppose that all the original emigrants did not settle permanently in those far^off 
lands, and while some chose to stay on, others returned home after a short or 
lõng stay. 

This imaginary picture, based on actual happenings in later times, is cor- 
rõboratcd by the local traditions current in differcnt Hindu colonies about their 
foundcrs. The carliest recorded tradition of this nature describcs the founda- 

6 Ferrand in JA, 1919, pp. 15 ff. Winstedt in /. MaL Br, Ä. A. S. XIII, p. 18, JBAS, 
1944. p. 186. 
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tion of the Hindu political authority in Cochin-China and South Cambodia. 
There was a kingdom in this locality, called Fu-nan by the Chinese. Once a 
follower of orthpdox Brähmanical faith, directed by God in a dream, came to 
this kingm^i a trading vessel. The female ruler of this place came to plundcr 
the Vessel, but being overawed by the military skill and prowess, submitted 
to the new-comer, who married her and ruled the country. This story was 
recorded by the Chinese in the middie of the third ccntury A.D. and must have 
been current lõng before that. It is echocd in an epigraphic record, dated 
657 A.D., in reference to the foiindation of Bhavapiira, the Capital of Kambuja. 
Wc are toid that the Brähmana Kauncjinya married Somä, the daughter of the 
Näga king, and from this union sprang the royal family. The Chinese form of 
the name of the hero, v/z. Huen-lien, is an exact reprodiiction of Kaundinya, 
and both the stories are obviously diiferent versions of the same, though one 
refers to Fu-nan and the other to Kambuja. A somewhat modified tradition 
about Kambuja aseribes its foiindation to a son of king of Tndraprastha who was 
banished by his father. He oeeupied the country by defeating the loeal ruler 
and then married the daughter of a Näga ruler who extendcd the boundaries of 
his kingdom. Similarly the foiindation of Ügor in Malay Peninsula is aseribed 
by tradition to a deseendant of Ašoka who flcd from Magadha, embarked a 
vessel at Daiitapura, and was wreeked on the coast of the Malay Peninsula. 
Finally, we have a story preserved in the chronicles of Java that the island was 
first colonised by a prince of Hastinäpura who sailed from Gujarat. 

In contrast to all these stories, where the foundation is aseribed to indivi- 
diial heroes, the Burmese chronicles record a rcgular military expedition. We 
are toid that Abhiräja, a prince of the Šäkya elan of Kapilavastu, marehed with 
an army to Upper Burma, founded the eity of Sankissa on the Upper Irawadi, 
and set himself up as the king of the surrounding region. Ii is worthy of note 
that in all these traditions current from one end of the region to the other, sueh 
a story is toid of the only country where it was not beyond the range of pos- 
sibility. For the military conquest of a region in Upper Burma by an Indian 
chief was not a very difficult operation even in those early days. 

Side by side with the stories of individual Hindu chiefs founding the different 
colonial kingdoms, we have also many traditions of small Indian settlements 
häving developcd into important kingdoms. Thus according to traditions current 
in Pegu Hindu colonists from the country of the lower eourses of the Krishna 
and Godavari had, at a remote time, erossed the sea and formed settlements in 
the delta of the Irawadi and on the adjoining coast. Later, some of these scttlers 
founded the kingdoms of Thaton and Pegu. Similar traditions are current about 
the Hindus from the KaliAga coast häving colonised Java and other islands. 

These loeal traditions are mostly coneerned with the foundation of polit- 
Kal authority, and may bc taken to indieate in a general way how the Hindus 
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gradually usurped royal power in the various localities. But they do not throw 
much light on the actual proccss of colonisation and culturai penetration by 
the Hindus. Some light is thrown on it by the Chinese accounts of the kingdom 
of Tuen-siun in Malay Peninsula, 

On account of its advantageous geographical position, on the sea, it formed 
a meeting ground between the east and the west. The merehants from India and 
Parthia came here in large numbers to carry on trade and eommeree, and the 
loeal market was frequented every day by more than ten thousand men. 

A Chinese chronicle preserves an account of this placc given by an Indian 
who visited it in the fifth century A.D- We are toid that five hundred Indian 
families of Hu or probably mercantile class and more than a thousand Brähmai>as 
Hved therc. Most of these Brähmaiias permanently settled in the country with 
the result that the loeal people followed their religion and gave them their 
daughters in marriage. This short but valuable account of the kingdom of 
Tuen-siun fully supports the general proeess of Hindu colonization sketehed above. 
It shows that while trade was the first or the main incentive to colonization, its 
charaeter was entirely changed by the missionary zeal of the Brähmanas. 

Fu-nan, which exereised suzerain authority over the kingdom of Tuen- 
siun, was itself an important market town where met the traders from India and 
China. It was the oldest Hindu colonial kingdom in this region known so far, 
and the first to build up an empire. It is not unlikely that it was the result of the 
same proeess of colonization which we find at work in later times in Tuen-siun. 

Häving thrown some light on the nature and proeess of Hindu colonization 
we may now proeeed to diseuss its antiquity. 

Reference has been made above to the tradition about the conquest of 
Fu-nan by Brahmai^a Kauii<#inya, This was reeorded by the Chinese ambas- 
sador K’ang Tai who visited Fu-nan, probably some time between A.D. 245 
and 250. Hc refers to a number of kings who sueeeeded Kaunijinya. One of 
these died at the advanced age of ninety, and his third sueeessor sent an embassy 
to China in 243 A.D. Kauncjlinya must have therefore reigned in the first century 
A.D., if not earlier stiil. For the present this is the earliest date to which we 
can definitely traee back the foundation of Hindu political authority in Indo- 
China. 

The oldest Sanskrit inseription in Indo-China is engraved on a block of 
granite found close to the village of Vo-canh in the province of Khanh-Hoa in 
South Annam. It reeords the donation made by a king belonging to the family 
of $rI-Mära. As this inseription has been referred on palaeographic grounds 
to the seeond or third century A.D.,^ king Šil-Mära must have flourished some 
time before it. 

7 This question has been further diseussed io Leeturo 11. 
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Ptolemy’s Geography, composed in the second century A.D,, refers lo 
many geographical names of Indian origin from Burma to Java. The Buddhist 
canonical text Niddesa, probably composed about the same time, if not earlier, 
similarly contains a lõng Ust of placc-names of Sanskrit origin which can be 
located in the same region. 

Refcrencc is made in a Chinese history to an embassy sent to China in 132 
A.D. by Tiao-pien, king of Ye-tiao. Pelliol recognised lõng ago the identity of 
Ye-tiao with Yavadvipa, and Ferrand took the name of the king as a Chinese 
rendering of Sanskrit Deva-varman. If these identifications be accepted, we 
must date back the foundation of a Hindu Kingdom in Java towards the end of 
the first or the beginning of the second century A.D. at the latest. U may be 
notcd in this connection that the Sanskrit name Yavadvipa also occurs in the 
Rämäyäi ^. 

The discovery of isolated BrähmI alphabcts on stones in Burma carries 
back the association of the Hindus with this region to the first two centuries of the 
Christian era. According to Chinese chronicles of the third century A.D., a 
kingdom called Lin-yang, which has been located by somc scholars in Central 
Burma, had a Buddhist population of over 100,000 families including several 
thousand monks. 

The Chinese history of the Liang Dynasty mentions a country called 
Lang-ya-su situatcd in Malay Peninsula “ which, the people say, was established 
more than four hundred years ago. ” As this king put a high value on Sanskrit, 
and the Chinese history deals with the first half of the sixth century A.D., we 
find here an evidence of a Hindu Colony at the beginning of the second century 
A.D. 

The few definite facts, culled above, leave no doubt that by the beginning 
of the Christian era the Hindu Colonization had taken deep root in the soil all 
over the region from Burma in the north to Java and Annam in the south and 
south-east. This is also corroborated by the discovery of the images of Buddha 
of Amarävati style, of approximately second or third century A.D., in the islands 
of Sumatra, Java, and Celebes, and on the mainland in Siam and Annam. 

The same conclusion follows from the recent discovery of archaeological 
remains of one of the oldest Hindu settlements in Indo-China. This site, with 
the Annamite name Oc-Eo, is situated to the wcst of Cochin-China, and about 
16 miles from the present coast of the Gulf of Siam.® 

Archaeological discovcries and aerial reconnaissance have shown that there 
are remains of a eity which streched in a rcctanglc about two miles lõng by one 
mile broad, covering thus an area of more than two thousand aeres. 

8 The a€cx>unt that follows is based on a Le;:ture by Paul Levy, published in Sir PVilliaft} 
jQnes Birth Bicentenary Comniemoration Võlume (pp. 114 ff. ). 
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The ground ,is literally stuffed with fragmcnts of pottery whose decoration 
connccts thexn with pottery found on other prehistoric sites of Southern Indo- 
China and the Malay Peninsula. The shape of this pottery, when a vase is by 
chance discovered intact, is clearly Hindu in origin. 

Numerous beads of rock crystal, carnelian, onyx, amythist and coloured 
glass completcly prove the Hindu origin of the culture of Oc-Eo if thcre wcre 
not aiso other finds even more convincing. 

First, there are numerous lead amulets inscribed with Brahmanic symbois, 
and coins of the classic typc callcd “ A soleil ” ( decorated with a siin). 

Second, there are gold ornaments—bracclets, rings, pendants and seals— 
engravcd with inscriptions in an alphabet of Hindu origin, which may be dated 
in the second ccntury A.D., and later periods. 

There are also, and above all, hundreds of intaglios and cameos in carne¬ 
lian rock crystals or sardonyx, either with Sanskrit inscriptions or with Hiiidu- 
Hellenistic (Gracco-Hindu) animals, symbols, figures or profiles. 

Several objects are, undoubtedly, of a Roman origin. There is, for example, 
a gold medal bearing the effigy of the celebrated Marcus Aurelius, one of the 
most famous Roman Emperors of the Antonine dynasty. 

This medal enables us to date the remains in the second century A.D. 
Reference may be made in this connection to a Roman lamp at Pong Tuk, in 
Siam, belonging to the samc period. These finds may be connccted with the 
journey of a bänd of musicians and acrobats from Rome to China via Burma in 
120 A.D., and also the embassy of Marcus Aurelius to China, about 166 A.D. 

The view that the beginnings of Indian Colonization in South-east Asia 
shoLild be placed not later than the first century A.D. is also supported by the 
fact that tradc relations between India and China, by way of sea, may be traced 
back lo the second century B.C.® As the Chinesc vessels did pot proceed be- 
yond Northern Annam till after the first ccntury A.D., it may be presumed that 
the Indian vessels plied at least as far as Annam even in the second century B.C. 
As the vessels in those days kept close to the coast, we may conclude that even 
in the second century B.C. Indian mariners and merchants must have bccn quite 
familiar with those regions in Indo-China and Malay Archipelago, where we 
find Indian colonies at a later date. It is therefore quite probable that Indian 
colonies werc sct up in the first century A.D, or even earlier. 

The archaeological remains at Oc-Eo prove that the site was originally a 
settlement of the neolithic period, which was dirpctly occupied by the Hindu 
colonists without any gap or intervening period. Such immediate transition 
from Neolithic to Hindu period is also attested by archaeological finds in other 

roun^ Pao, XIII (1912), pp. 457-61; IHQ, XIV, 380. 
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places such as Sa-huynh in Annam, Samrong Seu in Cambodia, Kuala Selinsing 
in Malay Peninsula, and at Scmpaga in the island of Celebes. All thesc provc 
that when the Hindu colonists arrived in this region, they found the local peoplc 
in that primitive State of culture which niay be collectively rcferred to as läte 
Neolithic. 

This has a grcat hearing on an important question on which there has becn 
a great deal of discussion and considerable dilfercnce of opinion, viz, the culture 
and civilization of the peoples with whom the first Hindu Colonists in this rcgion 
came into contact. Without entering into these controvcrsies in detail, 1 may 
State here the main conclusions togethcr with the arguments on which they are 
based. The inference drawn from the archaeological evidence that the local 
people were in a State of Neolithic culture when the Hindus first came into contact 
with them cannot be brushed aside except on vcry strong positive evidence. 
Certain Dutch scholars hoid the view that these peoples, specially those of Java, 
had a very high degree of civilization, including a knowledge of shadow-play, 
called Wajang, together with the music accompanying it known as gamelan» 
different kinds of metre, and the art of weaving Batik cloth, This conclusion, 
based upon a study of the people of modern Java, is incompatible with the 
Neolithic culture, and has not therefore found much favour with scholars. The 
Neolithic culture, evidcnced by archaeological remains, resembles to a great 
extent that of non-Aryan peoples in India likc the Khasis and the Mundas. It 
has also been held by eminent scholars that the languages spoken by these 
aboriginal peoples of India and those of Indo-China and Indonesia belong to the 
same stock. It has further been held that these aborigines of India, driven by 
the Aryans and Dravidians, migrated to Indo-China and Indonesia, and imposed 
their authority upon the primitive peoples of those lands. According to this 
view, the Hindu colonization of South-east Asia is mercly a further eastward 
exteiision of the Aryan conquest of India, and was merely a continuation of the 
process alrcady begun by the peoples who inhabited India before them. Such a 
theory» from its very nature, cannot be regarded as an estabiished historical fact. 
It has been argued, for example, on the othcr händ, that the early process of 
colonization was just the reverse, viz. that the peoples of South-cast Asia colo- 
nised before the Aryans conquered the country and drove them away. But what- 
ever we may think of this, there is a general consensus of opinion that the peoples 
whoin the Hindu colonists met in South-east Asia had not developed much be- 
yond the State of culture which the Aryan conquerors of India found among the 
ancestors of Khasis and Mundas, and which is stiil to be found among them. 

But these primitive peoples were not savages or barbarians, and we may 
get some idea of their culture by a study of their languages and of the manners 
and customs of their deseendants who stiil Iive in hills and dales unaffeeted by 
later civilization. They culiivated banana, sugarcane, cueomber, ete. and a($p 
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probably rice. They were fond of hunting and fishing and tcndcd buffaloes, 
pigs, and probably aiso cows, for meat and milk. They built houses of bamboo, 
wood and rattan and kncw the use of iron. They wore barks of trees, though 
some of them knew the art of weaving. They knew the art of navigation and 
the clementary knowledge of astronomy necessary for it. Their religion was 
animism pure and simple. 

This picture is only true in a general way, for there must have been varia- 
tions in different localities. For example, we have the positive statement in 
Chinese records that the people of Fu-nan, both men and women, went about 
naked until the Indian settlers taught them the use of cloth. This indicates that 
some elements in the population were in a more primitive State than the above 
picture would suggest. It is also a warning against the too ready assumption 
of a high degree of culture in the communities among whom the Hindu colonists 
settled. 

But while it is necessary to admit variations in the degrees of culture among 
the different communities whom the Hindu colonists met, it is not easy to make 
an assessraent of their individual nature or worth either qualitatively or quantita- 
tively. The recent attempt in this dircction by H. G. Wales seems to be too 
speculative to be of much historical vaiue, and will be discussed later. 

Wales, and others who think like him, seem to be obsessed with the great 
importance of the Neolithic culture of the peoples with whom the Hindu colonists 
first came into contact, and attach a far greater vaiue to it in their historical evolu- 
tion than the influence which centuries of close and intimatc contact with the 
Hindus had exercised upon them. This conscious or unconscious attempt to 
cxaggerate the local factor and belittle the importance of Hindu element, and 
thereby change the entire conception of the vaiue and importance of Hindu cul¬ 
ture in South-east Asia, seems to be a characteristic of certain classes of writers. 

Finally we must refer to two questions of a speculative nature in connection 
with Hindu Colonization which have aroused great interest and provoked much 
discussion. The first relatcs to the cause or causes of the Hindu Colonization. 
Reference has been made above to the probable stages of this colonization, begin- 
ning with motivcs of trade and ending in political and cultural conquest. Some 
scholars, however, seek to particularise a few definite waves of migration from 
India and assign causes to the same. They hoW that as the Aryan conquest drove 
the pre-Aryan settlers of India towards the countries beyond the sea in the east 
and south-east, the Hindus, too, were forced to migrate there in large numbers 
by political evcnts in later times. The first wavc of Hindu Colonization in the 
early centuries of the Christian era is attributed by them to the invasion of India 
by the foreign hordes such as the Greeks, Šakas and Ku$äitas. A second wave 
of Hindu colonization, inferred from certain traditions and the simultaneous 
^se of a number of Hindu States testified to by Sanskrit ioscripdons, is explained 
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by Satnudra-gupta’s conqiiest of the Deccan Icading to a Wholesale migration 
of Coastal pcoplc.*® 

It is to be remembcred, howevcr, that the conquests of the foreigners in the 
early centuries of the Christian era hardly affccted the area beyond Banaras and 
spent their force lõng before that, There was amplc space in India itself for 
the refuges lo lake shelter, and it is thcrefore difficult to regard the foreign con- 
quest as a sufficient cause, by itself, for a large seale migration to a distant land 
beyond the sea. Similarly, the conquest of Samudra-gupta in the south was 
more an assertion of suzerainty than any actual subjugation. Even the defeated 
kings were restored to the throne. So, here again, we cannot coneeive this con¬ 
quest as a sufficient cause for a large migration of princes and peoples. Further, 
thoiigh military defeats may operate in some cases as a sufficient cause for migra¬ 
tion, we need not speeify any particular ineident or period as specially favourable 
to sueh a contingeney, for internecine wars and foreign invasions are almost con- 
stant faetors ir Indian history. Similar objeetions may be urged against the causes 
of other waves of periodieal emigration ( wars of the Palas, Pallavas ete.) sug- 
gested by some other scholars. 

A French savant has suggested that the progress of Buddhism gave a great 
impetus to the Indian colonization by the abolition of caste distinetions and the 
removal of the notion of untouchability which stood in the way of an orthodox 
Hinduks sojourn in foreign lands. As an evidence he eites the diseovery of Bud- 
dhist images of an early date in the different colonies.” 

This view, too, does not rest on a strong basis. In the first place the in- 
fluence of Buddhism on the social condition and ideas of the laity, as opposed 
to the monks, is very imperfectly known. While it is true that caste distinetions 
and untouchability were unknown among the Buddhist monks, it is difficult to 
say how far the lay Buddhist community followed their example. The very fact 
that the caste-system not only continued, but assumed greater and greater rigidity 
during the very period that Buddhism was a dominant force in India, does not 
lend countenance to this view. 

Further, it is a well-known fact that compared with Brahmanical religion, 
Buddhism had a very feeble hoid in South-East Asia. This is clearly proved 
by epigraphic reeords and images actually found. The diseovery of early Bud¬ 
dhist images does not prove the contrary, or even that the first colonists were 
Buddhists. For even in India itself the practice of making images was more 
in vogue among the Buddhists in the early period than among the followers of 
Brahmanical religion, and it has even been suggested that the latter adopted it in 
imitation of the former. It is natural, therefore, that as in India, Buddhist images 

10 H. G. Q. Wales —The Making of Greater India, pp. 24 ff. 

11 Coedes—44. 
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would be more predominant than the Brahmanical images during the^early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. But the oldest epigraphic records cerlainly prove 
the dominance of Brahmanical cults. Mention rnay be made of the fact that the 
dominance of Buddhism in the Hindu colonies in Central Asia, known from 
literary sources, is also clearly proved by archaeological remains. In South- 
East Asia, on the other händ, the archaeological remains clearly prove the domin- 
ance of Brahmanical religion* It is true that Buddhism had very important ccn- 
tres and playcd an important part in the spread of Hindu culture in this region, 
but there is no evidence that it had supplied the chief stimulus to the Hindu colo- 
nization there. If we have to give credit to any particular religion, it rightly 
belongs to both Brahmanical and fiuddhist sects and, on the whole, the balance 
would probably incline to the former. 

Far more plausible causes for the Hindu colonization are the improvements 
in navigation, particularly in the art of constructing large vessels which could 
carry six or seven hundered passengers. Of this we have clear evidence in Chinese 
texts. According to these texts, no Chinese vessels plicd in the Indian Ocean at 
the beginning of the Christian era, but produets of the Western countries reaehed 
China by way of sea at the beginning of the first century B.C. and probably even 
somewhat earlier.*^a We gather from a text of the first century A.D. that even 
then Chinese merehandise, and probably also Chinese merehants, had to be 
transhipped to the vessels of the barbarians which were big enough to carry six 
or seven hundred passengers. Who these barbarians were, has not been speeified 
and there is no reason to think, as some European scholars do, that they were 
Persians, or that the teehnique of building large vessels originated in Persian 
gulf.'^ As a matter of fact, the known faets would certainly favour the presump- 
tion that the knowledge of the maritime developments referred to above should 
also bc eredited to the Indians, although we have no evidence from Indian sources. 
It is, however, easy to understand how sueh arts, even if they originate in eertain 
countries, are quickly learnt by other countries in close contact With them. We 
know that, partly due to this reason and partly to the diseovery of monsoon- 
winds by Hippalus, to be noted below, there was a large inerease in the võlume 
of trade and navigation betwecn Western countries and India in the early eenturies 

Ila N. K. Sastri (IHQ, XIV, 387) refers to the passage of Pelliot. Houangehe, the 
last point of the journey (in the above text), is identified by Ferrand with Kanchi; thus South 
India had relations with China in 2nd Century B.C- Refercnce may also be made to the And 
of a Chinese coin in Mysore whose dates are variously suggested to be 138 B.C., 502 A,D., 
886 A:D.; the first appears more probable. 

Cf. also Suvan^vipa 1.70, f.n. 2. 

12 Coed6a— Etats^ p. 44. But Pelliot who first noUces this passage says that these b'g 
vessels were known to Persians, Indians and Chinese (Eludes Asiatiques, II, 255-7 ). For the 
aeeount of the Chinese navigation, cf. PelUot in Voung Pao, XUI. 457; Ferrand in JA, tl, 13, 
pp. 451 ff. 
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of Christian era. We may hoid that for similar reasons India, too, had dcvelopcd 
her trade in the east about the same period, and this satisfactorily explains the 
bcginnings of Hindu Colonization in South-East Asia during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. 

The second question concerns the particular localities in India which sup- 
plied the Hindu colonists. The view that only ihe Indians of Malabar and 
Coromandel Coasts colonised South-east Asia by the sea-route was held by emin- 
ent scholars. In a book published more than twenty-five years ago, I combatted 
this view and tried to piove that North India, through the port of Täniralipti in 
Bengal, had a fair share in this colonization. There has been much discussion 
on this põim, and my esteemed fricud Professor Nilakanta Sastri has opposed niy 
view. This has led an eminent French scholar to remark, in a recent publication, 
that the Hindu scholars do not take a positive or detached view of the subject, 
and according as they belong to Madras or Calcutta, they attribute to the Tärnil 
land or Bengal the honour of häving colonized Greater India.Although I 
do not regard this criticism a just one, it beconies a somewhat delicate task for 
me to discuss the problem. But nevertheless 1 cannot altogether avoid this dis¬ 
cussion, and iherefore State below the important data which must be taken into 
consideration before arriving at any conclusion. 

It is a well-known fact that in early times the ships normally kept within 
sight of the shore and we know from the Periplus of the Erylhraean Sea, that it 
was not until Hippalus’s diseovery of the monsoon winds, some time aboui 42 
A.D., that there was any direet voyage from the Western countries to the Indian 
coast. The same book, Periplus, does not clearly refer to any direci voyage 
between South India and ihe Malay Peninsula, but deseribes the Coastal voyage 
from South India up to the Ganga, and then mentions the Malay Peninsula as 
near the mouth of this river. This hardly leaves any doubt that normally the 
voyage was all along the coast. This view is conlirmed by Ptolemy who loeates 
ihc apheterium, or the poini of departure for ships bound for Malay Peninsula, 
immediately to the south of Paloura ( near Gopalpur in Orissa ). He evidcntly 
means that this is the point from where the vessels bound for Malay Peninsula 
“ ceased to follow the littoral and entered the high seas. ” If, therefore, the 
normal course of the voyage between India and South-east Asia lay along the 
entire eastern coast, we cannot presume, except on very strong grounds, that 
only the people of Malabar and Coromandel took advantage of this lõng and 
tedious journey, and the people of North India merely looked on as idle speeta- 
tors while the South Indian vessels passed through Paloura and Tämralipti 
( Tamluk in Bengal), two cxcellent ports of embarkation at their disposal, the re- 
putation of which goes back to the time of the Buddhist canonical literature. As 


13 Coedds— Etats., pp. 55-6, 
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mentiotied before, the Jätakas and other texts, both Buddhist and Jäin, refer to 
persom from various parts of North India sailing from Tämralipti to Malay 
Peninsula and other localities beyond the sea. 

More positive evidence is furnished by the Chinese text of the third century 
A.D. We know from thcsc that a tradcr from Western India reached Fu-nan in 
the second quarter of the third century A.D. Häving learnt from him detailed 
account of India, Fan, Chan, the king of Fu-nan, sent one of his relations as an 
ambassador to India. The latter embarkcd at Teu-Ki-li, probably the famous 
port of Takkola, reached the mouth of the Ganga, and then proceeded up the 
river for about 1000 miles. Now thts account shows that the trader from Wes¬ 
tern India made a coasting voyage up to the mouth of the Ganga, which was in 
activc intercourse with South-east Asia. If a direct voyage bctween South India 
and this region was quite familiar, and South India played the dominant roie in 
this colonization, the Wcst Indian trader would not have proceeded to the mouth 
of the Ganga, and the king of Fu-nan, who got all his information about India 
from this trader, would have probably sent his cmbassy to South India rather 
than to North India. In any case, it is certainly worthy of notc that the first defi- 
nitc account that we possess of a pöiitical and maritime intercourse between India 
and South-east Asia refers to North and not South India, and implies the absence 
of any direct voyage bctween South India and South-east Asia. 

We may briefly refer to a few other points bearing upon this problem. In 
the first place, we have various traditions current among the Hindu colonies 
regarding the locality from which their founders came. Nearly all of these refer 
to North India as their home. 

Secondly, the Indian place-names which were adopted in the colonies be- 
longed both to South and North India. 

Thirdly, the alphabcts which are used in the early inscriptions in these colo¬ 
nies do nöt show any South-Indian characteristics, and appehr to be of North 
Indian origin,*^ 

Lastly, the architecture and sculpture of the colonies show equally the 
influence of both North and South India. It may be mcntioned in this connec- 
tion that the storied roofs of temples in these colonies have bcen regarded by 
all European scholars as being derived from the Pallava style of architecture, 
and this has been advanced by them as the most important argument in favour 
of the South Indian orjgin of the Hindu Colonies. But they have mostly ignorcd 
the fact that the same style was prevalent in North India in much earher time. 
This point will be fully discussed in a subsciqupnt lecture dealing with architecture. 

14 I propounded this view in BEFEO, XXXII, 127, For further controversy cf. Ibid, 
XXXV, 233; /. Or, Ees. X. 191; XI (51. 175). 
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U is perhaps not aiso quite irrelcvant to the poini at issue that the Baudh- 
äyana Dharma-Sütra^ whilc forbidding sea-voyagc, permits it to Northerners on 
the ground that it was customary among them. 

Some of the arguments advanccd in support of South Indian origin of the 
Indian colonists appear to be weak. Thus Coedes mentions, with ap- 
proval, the prominent roie of the Kaui]i4inyR elan in South India originally sug- 
gested by B. R. Chatterji. The passages referred to by the latter menlion only 
Kauo^inya-^otra.^^ It is well-known that these gotra^n^cs are really traeed 
lo mythical personages and have nothing to do with historical figures. Jt is as 
logieal to loeate Kauu<Jinya in South India on this ground as to look for sage 
Bhäradväja in South India beeause the Paitavas belooged to the Bhäradväja- 
gotra. 

On the whole, the only fair conclusion seems to be that the eredit of colo- 
nization in South-east Asia belongs to India as a whole, and that while it is 
difficult to allot due shares to different parts of India, there is nothing to sup¬ 
port the eurrent view that South India had played the dominant part in it. 


15 Coedes—J&o/j, p. 58; JGJS, VI. 139, 
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THE FIRST PHASE OF HINDU COLONIZATION 

In thc preceding lecture we have traced the bcginnings of Hindu Coloniza- 
tion in South-eavSt Asia, and given a bricf accouni of the country and the peoples 
with whoin it came into contact. As we have seen, these peoples had not yet 
enierged from the neolithic culture, and there is no evidcnce that they had devel- 
oped the idea of State beyond the stage of primitive tribai organization. AU these 
wcre changed by the Hindu colonists. The esscntial clements of Hindu culture 
were absorbed by the peoples, and kingdoms, boih big and small, were established 
throughout the region. It is beyond the scope of the present lecture to deal 
separately with the history of these kingdoms, and 1 propose to confine myself to 
a general review of the first five hundred years of Hindu Colonization. 

The oldest Hindu colonial kingdom in this region, of which we posscss 
any definite evidence, was established in thc delta and lower valley of the Mekong 
river. The Chinese texts call it the kingdom of Fu-nan. This is the modern 
pronunciation of two Chinese Syllabic characters which were pronounced 
in the oid days of the T’ang dynasty^as biu-näm. This is a Chinese transcription 
of the oid Khmer word bnam, modern phnom, meaning mountain. The rulers 
of this country called themselves ‘ king of the mountain parvatabhüpäla or 
or šaila-räja in Sanskrit,' and Kunm bnam in Khmer, from which thc Chinese 
derived the name of the country. 

The oid Capital of Fu-nan was probably Vyädliapura, ‘ the eity of hunter \ 
mentioned in a later inseription. The Chinese call it T'o-mu which is perhaps 
a transcription of the Khmer word dmak or dalniak which has thc same mean¬ 
ing as Vyädhapura. The löcation of this eity is not definitcly known. Pelliot 
identified it with Angkor Borei, but Coedes placcs it further to the north-east, 
on the other side of the Mekong, at the foot of the hillock called Ba Phnom, near 
the village of Banam, and thinks that these two place-names have reserved the 
meinory of thc aneient name of the kingdom. According to the History of the 

1 According lo L. Finot {J, A. CCX, 486; Metange S. Levi, 203 ) Fu-nan corresponds 
to Kurun bnam Le. king of mountain, a title which he identihes with the expression parvata* 
bhüpäta referred to in the Han Chei Temple Inseription (No. 12, v. 10 ). As Coed6s has drawn 
important conclusions from this by way of assoeiating Sailcndras with Fu-nan (JGIS, 1. 67) 
it is noeessary to point out that the expression parvata-bhäpalän means kings of mountains Le, 
hilty regions and may be taken in a general senso without refcrence to any particular king, far 
less that of Fu-nan. The same thing may be said of the expression ^ila-räja in the unpublished 
inseriptipn pf Kpk Prah Kot, referred to by Coed6s. 
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Liang Dynasty the Capital city was about 100 miles^ from the sea. This is appro- 
ximately the distance between Ba Phnom and Oc-eo whose archaeological remains 
deseribed in the preceding lecture, seem to indieate that it was an emporium of 
the foreign traders, if not the actual port itself. 

Reference has already been made to the tradition according to which this 
kingdom was founded by a Brähraaija named KauijiJinya who defeated and marri- 
cd the Naga princess Somä. This tradition was first reeorded by the Chinese 
ambassador K’ang T^ai who visited Fu-nan between A,D. 245 and 250, and wrote 
a short accounl of the kingdom. We learn from this that Kauij<Jinya was sue- 
ceded by his son and grandson, and one of his sueeessors, called by the Chiiicse 
Huen P’an huang, died at the advanced age of ninety. His son and sueeessor left 
the cares of government to his general Fan-che-man who was eleeted king by the 
people after the death of his master. 

A great deal of importaiice attaches to this king. As his sueeessor sent 
an embassy to Chfna iii A.D. 243, Fan-che-man must have reigned about the 
first quarter of the third century A.D. This is the first fixcd point in the chrono- 
logy, not only of Fu-nan, but aiso of the Hindu colonization in South-east Asia, 
For,from the details noted above regarding the history of Fu-nan since ils founda- 
tion by Kaundinya, his reign cannot be placed later than the first century A.D. 
As the Hindu coloiiists reaehed almost the furthest point in Indo-China and 
cstablished a kingdom there in the first century A.D., we must push back the 
beginnings of intereourse between India and South-east Asia considerably before 
this period to the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 

Fan-che-man was a powerful ruler and a great conqueror. He built up 
a powerful navy and attaeked the neighbouring kingdoms. Tcn of these States, 
lying within a distance of about a thousand miles,^ beeame vassals of Fu-nan. 
Fan-che-man assumed the tille “ Great king of Fu-nan ” which he fully deserved, 
and he may be regarded as the founder of ihe first Hindu colonial empire in 
South-east Asia. 

The vassal States of Fu-nan are named in the Chinese text, but they cannot 
all be identified with any degree of eertainty. One of these, K’iu-tu, has been 
taken to correspond to Kattigara of Ptolemy and loeated in Cochin-China. 
Another, Tien-Suen, mentioned in the preceding lecture, must have been in the 
Malay Peninsula. On the whole, considering the Chinese statement about 
the extent of Fan-che-man’s conquests, his empire may be said to have comprised 
ncarly the whole of Siam and Cambodia and parts of Laos and Malay Peninsula. 

1 500 li. according to the Chinese aeeount. The li is equivalent to about 1/6 of a miJe 
(Watters —On Yuan Chwangy 

Coed6s takes a // to be equivalent to 576 metre i.e. one-third of a mile ( Etats, p. 71, f.n. 3 )* 

} Five or six thousand // (see preceding note). 
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The history of Fan-che-man proves the existence of quite a largc number 
of States in South-east Asia about this timc. From othcr sources aiso we know 
thc Hames of Hindu colonial kingdoms dating back to this early period. It is 
not unlikeiy that most of the vassal States of Fu-nan, if not all of them, were 
Hindu Colonies. 

But before we refcr to them, wc may continue the history of Fu-nan. After 
thc death of Fan-che-man the throne was usurped by his nephcw and general 
Fan-chan. He sent an embassy to India, and the ruler of India aIso sent an em- 
bassy in return. Fan-chan aiso sent an embassy to China in A.D. 243. Fu-nan 
thus entered into political relations with the two powerful kingdoms of his time. 

Fan-chan was assassinated by Fan-Chang, who in his turn was aiso murder- 
cd by his general Fan Siun. During his reign two Chinese ambassadors K’ang 
T’ai and Chu Ying visited Fu-nan and they met there Chen-song, one of the en- 
voys sent by the king of India. Both the Chinese ambassadors wrote books on 
Fu-nan, and K’ang aiso reeorded a brief aeeount of India as reported by Chen- 
song. 

Fan Siun sent no less than four embassies to China between A.D. 268 and 
287. Neverthcless, in alliance with the ruler of thc neighbouring kingdom of 
Champä, he led ineursions into the Chinese province of Tonkin. 

For nearly three quarters of a century, we do not hear anything further 
of Fu-nan from the Chinese texts. The next reference is to an embassy from 
Fu-nan sent by Ticn-chu-tan. As Tien-chu is the Chinese name for India, the 
royal name has been interpreted as Hindu (i.e., India) Chandana. According 
to S. Levi, the name and designation of the king indieate that he came from India 
and belonged to thc Ku§äija family. He thinks that after the Ku§äi?as were 
outed by Samudra-gupta, some members of the royal family might have migrated 
to thc over-sea colonies to try their fortune. But all this seems to be too specula- 
tive for purposes of sõber history, 

Not lõng after the usurpation of Chandana we hear of the arrival of a 
Btähmada from India named Kaun^inya. Directed by a supcrnatural voice to 
go and ruie in Fu-nan, he reaehed this kingdom through P’an-p’an, a locality in 
the Malay Pcninsula. The people of Fu-nan clected him king, and he introdueed 
Indian laws, manners and customs. 

This tradition is of more than passing interest. In the first place nobody 
can mistake its resemblance to the older legend of the first Kauo<Jinya. Wc 
are toid that this seeond Kaucujinya came directly froth India, and we may pre- 
sume that the same was true of the first Kaüpcjinya, ttiouigh this is nowhere clearly 
stated. 

Put in a proper hisiorical setting this seeond KauQ^inya has every claim 
to be regarded as an historical personality. His story undoubtedly proVes that 
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thete was a fresh wave of Indiaii Colonization which was probably much stronger 
thah the first and exercised greater infiucnce upon the culture of the people. U 
is said of the first Kaunijinya that he found his wife, the Näga princess Somä, 
in a nude State, and made her wear clothes. But it was lõng before the peopJe 
gave up the oid habit. The Chinese ambassador K^artg T’ai, who visited Fu-nan 
about the middie of the third centiiry A.D., observed that the men went abqut 
naked but king Fan Siun stopped this indecent habit. It would thus appear that 
in spite of the efforts of the first Kaun<Jinya, Indian culture did not make any deep 
impression upon the people for nearly three or four centuries till a fresh wave of 
Indian colonists attained greater success about the end of the fourth or beginning 
of the fifth century A.D. As will be noted later, a strong wave of Indian culture 
swept ovcr nearly the whole of South-east Asia about this period. 

It may be noted that all the kings of Fu-nan beginning from Fan-che-man, 
who succeeded the last descendant of the first Kaui?dinya up to the accession, 
of Hindu Chandana, had Fan as part of their names. It is generally supposed 
that this was the Chinese transcription of ‘ Varman the usual name-ending of 
a K§atriya in India. Recently a scholar^ has suggested that it was an ethnic 
title, denoting an indigenous person as opposed to a Hindu immigrant. Accord- 
ing to this theory the Hindu colonization spent its force and there was a revival 
of indigenous influence at the beginning of the third century A.D. This continu- 
cd for two centuries till a fresh wave of colonization, under Kauncjinya II, planted 
the Hindu culture once again. 

Whatever we may think of the theory as a whole, specially the new inter- 
pretation of Fan, there seems to be no doubt that there was a set-back to Hindu 
culture and revival of some obnoxious indigenous habits and practices during 
the third and fourth centuries A.D. But the Hinduism introduced by Kau^cjlinya 
Il took deep root in the soil, and continued in unabated strength, till it trans- 
formed the indigenous culture almost beyond recognition. 

Henceforth the rulers of Fu-nan had clear Sanskritic names. The natne 
of king Ch’c-li-t’o-pa-mo who sent cmbassies to China in A.D. 434, 435 and 438, 
is obviously a Chinese transliteration of an Indian name likc Šri-Indra-varman 
or Šre§tha-varman. The next king, mentioned in Chinese sources, is called 
Cho-ye-pa-mo, whose famtly name was Kaupdinya. The Chinese form evidently 
stands for Jaya-varman, who was a descendant of Kaup<jinya II. 

This Jaya-varman is the earliest king of Fu-nan whose name occurs in 
Sanskrit inscriptions to which reference will be made latcr. His rcign, extcnd- 
ing at least from A.D. 484 to 514, marks the beginning of what may be called 
the truly historical period of Fu-nan, as we know a great rtiany details about 
him and can trace the continuous history of the country up to modern timcs. 

4 R, Stejn in BuH. Cenfre Sinolf Pekin, cf. Cocd^s Eiats, p. 71, f.n. I. 
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Before doing so, however, we must take note of other Hindu kingdoms 
that flourished during the period under review, 

The Hindu kingdom nearcst to Fu-nan and most closely associated with 
it was Kambuja. It was originally a small kingdom, occupying the territory 
round Vat Phu hill near Bassac in Laos, in the north-eastern corner of Cambodia. 
According to local tradition it was founded by Kämbu Sväyambhuva, a king 
of Aryadeša, i.e., India. Grieved at the death of his wife Mcrä, whom the great 
God Šiva hjmself gave to him, he betook himself to the wild desert of Cambodia 
in order to put an end to his life, but met thcre a Naga king equally devoted to 
Siva. He married the daughter of the Naga king who by his magic power, turned, 
the ärid land into a beautiful country like Äryadeša. 

It would appear that unlike the Hindu colonists of Fii-nan those of Kambuja 
probably came by an overland route through Siam and Laos. The earliest his- 
torical kings of Kambuja were Šfuta-varman and his son Šre^tha-varman who 
founded a royal family. The rulers of this family are said to have delivered their 
country from bondage. This obviously means that Kambuja was originally 
subordinate to another power, and one or more descendants of Šre§tha-varman 
succeeded in throwing off the yoke. It is generally believed that Fu-nan was the 
suzcrain power. But it is now known that a king named Devänika, probably 
a ruler of Champä, was in possession of the region found Bassac before the end 
of the fifth century A.D., and he might have been the suzerain of Kambuja. But 
we do not know eithcr the date of the foundation of Kambuja or its conquest 
by Fu-nan or Champä and liberation from her yoke. It had probably freed itself 
before the middie of the sixth century A.D. when king Bhava-varman acquired 
it and forunded a new royal family. 

To the east of Fu-nan and Kambuja lay the Hindu kingdom of Champä 
in the Central and Southern part of what is now called Annam. We have no 
direct or definite evidence of the foundation of Hindu Colonies in this region, 
such as wc possess about Fu-nan in the Chinese accounts. But there are vcry 
important considerations in favour of the view that the Hindu colonies were 
established in the province of Quang Nam about the first century A.D. The 
territory immediately to its north, comprising Tonkin, formed a part of the 
Chinese empire and was ruled by one or more Gpvernars. We learn from the 
Chinese sourccs that in A.D. 137 the Southern part of this region was attacked by 
a bänd of barbarians called Kiu-lien and the Governor had great difficulty in 
inducing them to retreat. In A.D. 192, an indigenous öfficial of Siang-lin, named 
Kiu-lien, in the Southern part of the CUoese terdtory, revolted and founded a 
kingdom called by the Chinese Lin-yi. This may be a geographical or ethnic 
name, but it was by this name that the Ctiinese histodans henceforth designated 
the Hindu kingdom of Champä, The common name Kiu-lien, though written in 
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diflTerent characters, sccms to connect the inroad of A,D, 137 with the suocessfui 
rebelUon of A.D, 192. 

It is cvident that the local peaple, wha are called Chams after the name 
of the kingdom, Champä, were infused with a fresh vigour and new life in the 
first century A.D,, and there is hardly any doubt that it was due to the settlc- 
ment of Hindu colonists among them. This is proved by the discovery in this 
region of a fine bronze image of Buddha of the AmarävatI spbool datable in the 
sccond or third century A.D. The scholars are unanimous in their view that the 
kingdom of Siang*-lin, founded by Kiu*lien in A.D. 192, was the nucleus of the 
Hindu kingdom of Champä. It is interesting to note that in A.D. 280 the Chinese 
governor reported that the kingdom of Lin-yi touched the frontiers of Fu-nan in 
the South, that the pcoplcs of the countries were allied, and far from submitting to 
China, they made incursions against the Chinese territory. This seems to indicate 
that the two neighbouring Hindu coionies of Fii-nan and Champä maintained a 
close political association aod acted in concert against their common enemy 
China. 

It is not easy to form a clear idea of the common boiindary between Fu- 
nan and Champä in the third century A.D. The most important evidence in 
this respcct is an inscription engraved on two faces of a block of granite, found 
close to the village of Vo-Chanh, near Nha-trang in the province of Khanh- 
Hoa, in Southern Annam.^ The inscription is composed in Sanskrit and written 
in an Indian script of the second or third century A.D.® As very little remains 
of the first seven lines of the record, and portions of oiher Jines are aiso lost, it is 
difficult to understand its real pgrport. The extant portion refers to the royal 
Family of Šri Mära and records sonoe donations to friends and kinsmen by a king 
of this family. The personal name of the king nowhcre appcars in the portion 
prcserved but reference is made to his assembly ( sadasi ) and his first conqucst. 

( prathama-vljaya ). 

As we have independent evidence of the foundation of the kingdom of 
Champä in A.D. 192, and Vo*Chanh ia situated in a region which formed a well- 
known centre of this kingdom tlirpugbout the historical period, Šrl-Mära was 
naturally taken to bf the fir^ historical Hindu king, if not the actual founder, 
of the Hindu kingdom pf Champä. But Fioot propounded the view that the 
region Vo-Chanh was a va^ State of Fu-nan, and Coed^s further imprpvfd 
upon it by identifying $rl-Mära with king Fan-phe-man of Fu-nan, mentipned 
above. 

5 Champä, Ins. No. 1. 

e This is the generally eeeeptod date. BtU Utr. p. Sirear refers the inscription ro the 
foufth century A.D. {JGiS^ vi 5|/), aUo iHQ, XVI. 4^; XVII, 107 for controversy over 
the date. 

4 
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We should remcmber in this connection that the kingdom of Champä was 
sufficiemly strong and cnjoyed a great deal of prestige in Chinese eyes cven 
during the first half of the third ceptury A.D. Some time betwcen 220 and 230 
A.D. the king of Champä sent an ambassador to the Chinese governor of Tonkin 
on the invitation of the latter. Tn A.D. 248 the Cham navy attacked Tonkin, 
ravaged several towns, including cven the provincial Capital, and defeated the 
fleet that was sent against it. At last a treaty was concluded by which a portion 
of the Chinese domain corresponding to modern Thua Thien was ceded to 
Champcl. Similar Cham aggressions were carried on from A.D. 270 to 280, this 
time in alliance with Fu-nan, and the Chinese were reduced to great straits. 

Champä was a lõng narrow strip of territory, whose breadth nowherc 
exceeded sixty or seventy miles. Bereft of its Southern part it would be reduced 
to too small a size and its natural resources would be very poor. It is to be 
serioiisly considered whether such a petty kingdom, confined to the Central part 
of Annam, could carry on a protracted struggle against the Chinese, as mcn- 
tioned above, and maintain diplomatic relations on a basis of equality with both 
China and Fu-nan. 

It is also to be rcmembered that the region round Vo-Chanh, under the 
name Kuthära, formed an integral part of Champä down to the latest days of her 
history, and Kambuja laid no claim to it even in the heyday of its glory. Until 
therefore very convincing argument is brought forward we should regard Šri 
Mära as a ruler of Champä. No such cvidence is, however, forthcoming. The 
theory propounded by Finot was put forward merely as a possibility,'^ and he 
admitted later, that his theory was as likely as the current view that Šrl-Mara 
was. a Hindu king of Champä.® The identification of Fan-che-man and Sri- 
Mära was proposed by Coed^s simply on the ground that the former is known 
to have made extensive conquests. This is, however, a very weak ground, and 
Coed6s himself admits that ‘ man ’ is not, correctly sp^äking, a regular transerip- 
tion of ‘ Mära ’, though this does not seem to be imi^sible.^ 

We may, therefore, reeognise Šii-Mära as the first Hindu king of Champä, 
and as hc is definitely said in the Vo-Chanh insqription to have been.the founder 
of a .royal family, he may be identihod with Kiu-lien, mentioned in the Chinese 
aeeounjt as häving founded an independent .kingdpln in A.D. 192.^^ Tt would 
th^n. follow. that almost from the very beginning fbe^Hindu kingdom of Champä 
comprised the Central, and a pa;t, if ijot the whole, of squthern Annam. 

7 JA, CCX. 486. 

8 BEFEO, XXVIII. 287. 

9 IHQ, XVI, 486. 

H) M. S. Sugimoto explains that twcr vaf^iants bf ( founder of the kingdom of 

Champä >, given in two Chinese texts, are translatjons bf db name Mära or the * Evtl One * 
( ibid .), 
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The Chinese history has preserved thc names of scvcral kings of Champä. 
Thcy steadily pursucd the aggressive policy of expansion towards the north at 
the eost of the Chinese province, and by the middlc of the fourth century A.D., 
the northern boundary of Champä was carried to the Hoan Sonh mountains, 
the furthest limit it ever reaehed. But thc Emperor of China was not likely to 
suffer, in silence, these aggressions from a small State like Champä, and prolracted 
fights between the two märked thc subsquent history of Champä. In A.D. 
446, the Chinese led a sucoessful invasion up to the heart of the kingdom and 
eaptured the capital eity named Champi-pura. After pillaging the eity and 
country the victorious Chinese army returned with a rich booty of very preeious 
objeets. 

The names of the early kings of Champä are mostly known only in their 
Chinese form. Each of these begins with Fan, and this has been hcld to cor- 
respond to Sanskrit title ‘ Varman ’ which was the epithet of almost every Cham 
king in later times. Recently a scholar has opposed this vicw, as noted above, 
and he takes Fan to be the designation of an indigenous elan. But some of the 
kings, whose names ending in ‘ varman ’ are known from Sanskrit inseriptions, 
must have hourished during the same period, and this supports the equation of 
Fan with Varman. 

The first king, after Šri-Mära, whose name oeeurs in Sanskrit inseription 
is Šrl Bhadra-varman. The charaeters of his inseriptions may be referred to 
c. 400 A.D., and he has been identihed with Fan-hu-ta of the Chinese Chronicles 
who was a great general and inereased the power and prestige of his kingdom.^* 

Whatever we might think of this identiheation, Bhadra-varman must be 
regarded as a very important king. His full name was Dharma-mahäräja Šrl 
Bhadra-varman. He built a temple of Šiva at Myson and ealled the God, after 
his own name, Bhadrešvarasvämi. This practice, well-known in India, was 
almost universally adopted in Champä in later times, and the temple of Bhadre- 
švara-svämi beeame the national sanetuary of Champä for nearly a thousand 
years. The king was a scholar and was versed in the four Vedas. 

According to the Chinese Chronicles Fan-hu-ta was sueeeeded in A.D. 413 
by his son Ti-chen who abdicated thc throne and went to India. This king has 
been identified with king Gafigäräja who is mentioned in a Sanskrit inseription 
as häving abdicated the throne in order to spend his last days on thc GaAgä. 

This inseription refers to a royal family who traeed their claim to thc throne 
through OaAgäräja. It refers to several kings viz. Manoratha-varman, Rudra- 
varman, Šambhu-varman, Kandarpa-dharma and Prabhäsa-dharma. Šambhu- 

11 Vogel a$sign$ these inseriptions to a somewhat earlier date (ÜXT/, Vol. 74, p. 232), 
aod in that case Bhadra-varman may be identified with Fan-hu-ta's father Fan-Fo, whose name 
may be regarded as a Chinese transeription of the Sanskrit name* 
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varman stopped the payment of customary (ribuie to China, and though he 
rcncwed it in A,D. 595, the Chincsc army invaded Champä ten years later. The 
Capital City was pillaged and the Chinese took about 10,000 prisoners and cut 
off their ears. The victorious Chinese general took the golden tablets of eighteen 
kings who had ruled over Champä before IŠambhu-varman, and 1350 Buddhist 
Works. He also carried away as prisoners somc musicians from Fu-nan who 
carried to the Imperial Court the musical arts of India. 

Šambhu-varman made peacc with China by payment of customary tribute. 
His grandson Prabhäsa-dharma was killed with all members of his family in 
A.D. 645 and a period of anarchy and civil war followed. Evidently the king 
of Kambuja had a share in all ihese intrigues. In any case the throne of Champä 
was occupied, some time before A.D. 653, by Prakäsadharma-Vikränta-varman 
whose mother ^arväpi was a daughter of king ISäna-varman of Kambuja, and 
father, Jagaddharma, was membcr of the royal family of Champä, who had fled 
to Kambuja. 

In addition to Fu-nan, Kambuja and Champä, there were several other 
Hindu colonies in Indo-China, whose existence is proved by archaeological 
rcmains and other evidences, though no detailed account is available. 

From its geographical position the Malay Peninsula appears to have been 
the cradle of Indian civilization in South-east Asja. Some of the place-names 
in this region, mentioned in the Päli canonical work Niddesa and PtoIemy’s 
Geography, are pure Sanskrit words and provc the settlements of the Hindu 
there in or before the second century A.D. Takkola, described as the first mart 
in the Peninsula by Ptolemy, is also mentioned in the Niddesa and Milinda-paRha. 
It is usually identified with Takua Pa on the Western coast of the Isthmus of Kra, 
but some scholars place it a little further to the south, at Trang.'*» It is probably 
to be identified with the port called T’eu kiu-ii by the Chinese whcre the ambas- 
sador from Fu-nan embarked for India. Tamali or Tambalingam mentioned in 
the Niddesa is the same as Tämbralifigam mention«^ in, f Sanskrit inscription. 
This inscription, referred on palaeographic grounds tO the sixth century at the 
latest, locates the colony in the Ligor region. As wc shall see later, it existed as 
an important kingdom down to the 13th century A.D. 

Another Hindu Colony at Tien-Suen has beefi referred to above. 

One of the oldest Hindu kingdoms in Malay Peninsula is mentioned in 
the Chinese History of the Liang Dynasty (502-556 A.D.) as Lang-ya-su and 
under slightly varying forms in Chinese texts of the j^venth and twelfth century 
A.D. It is the same as Lankasuka mentioneci in the Javanese and Malay 
Chronicles, a name which has survived till otif own times as tbat of a small 
branch of the Perak river. It lay aeross the Malay Peninsula touebing both 


Ua cf. /. Mai Br. R. A. S. XJOI, 23. 
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thc Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam, thus controlling the shorter tradc-rcuitc 
to th« east,to which rcference has bcen made abovc. According to local tradi- 
tiofis preservcd in thc Chinese accounts of thc sixth ccntury A.D., the kingdom 
was founded four hundrcd ycars ago i.c,, about the sccond ccntury A.D, The 
king of this eountry cxtolled the emperor of China by saying, among other thiiigs, 
that the preeious Sanskrit was generally known in his land. This indieates it to 
bc a Hindu colony. Further evidence is furnished by the dctailed aeeount 
preservcd in the History oftheLiang Dynasty. Wc are toid that the king grew 
jealous or suspieious of a mcmbcr of the royal family on aeeount of his great 
popularity and drove him out. The latter took refuge in India and was married 
to the eidest daughter of thc king. On the death of the king of Lang-ya-su the 
great offieers of the State recalled thc cxile and offered him thc throne. Hc died 
after a reign of more than 20 years and was sueeeeded by his son, Bhagadatta. 
Hc sent an ambassador named Äditya to China in A.D. 515 and repeated thc 
embassies in A.D. 523 and 531. A further embassy was sent in A.D. 568. 

Another Hindu Colony in this region is named by the Chinese P*an-p’an. 
The sccond Kaup^inya passed through this place on his way to Fu-nan. Wc 
learn from a passage preservcd in Ma Twan4in’s encyclopaedic work that many 
Brähmanas came to this eountry from India in order to profilt by the munificcnce 
of the king who hcld them in high favour. It sent an embassy to China, during 
the period 424-453 A.D. 

Another Hindu State in Malay Peninsula of which we get some aeeount 
in the Chinese annals is Pa-hoang ( or Po-huang ) which has been identified with 
Pahang. In A.D. 449 an embassy was sent to China by its king whosc Chinese 
name seems to correspond to Sari-Pala-Varma. Mention is made of two great 
historians of this State who were honoured by the Chinese Emperor. 

The Chinese annals refer to a kingdoHi called Kan-to-li or Kin-to-li situated 
in an island in the southem sea. The exact locality of this kingdom cannot be 
definitely aseertained, but it was probably in the Malay Peninsula. Several kings 
of this eountry sent embassies to China in the fifth and sixth ccntury A.D. The 
names of the kings and envoys are Indian, and the customs and manners of the 
people are said to be similar to those of Kambuja and Champä. So this also 
seems to be Hindu colony. 

The existence of many other Hindu settlements in the Malay Peninsula 
may be inferred from a large number of inseriptions and other archaeological 
remains. These inseriptions are mostly fragmentary and do not give any con- 
neeted meaning. But indirectly they convey Information of great historical im- 
portance. These inseriptions are written in Sanskrit language and Indian 
alphabets of the fourth or fifth century A.D. Seven of them were found in thc 
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centre and four in thc northern part of Province WelJesley. Fivc of thefn were 
found in Ligor, two in Chaiya and one each in Keddah and Takua Pa. Two 
of thesc inscriptions distinctiy refer to a Buddhist crecd. 

Rcmains of Brahmanical and Buddhist shrines and images of gods, some 
of which are of the Gupta stylc, havc becn found in Keddah, Perak and othcr 
places. Special mention may bc made of a Cornelian seal found ai Kaula Selins- 
ing in Perak engraved with thc name of a Hindu prince Šri Vispu-varman, in 
characters of the fifth ccntury A.D. SIightly later in date is an inscription found 
near Keddah containing three verses, from a Sütra of the Mädhyamika School.*^ 

It may bc safely concluded from the above that thc Hindu had established 
colonies in the northern, eastern and Western sides of the Malay Penihsula by 
at Jeast fourth and fifth centuries A.D. An important Buddhist colony was 
that of Nakhon Sri Dhammarat which probably built the great stüpa and part 
of the fifty temples which surrounded it. A large number of votive tablets have 
been found in the caves inhabited by the Buddhists. The inscriptions on some 
of them havc becn refcrrcd to thc fourth or fifth century A.D. Some of the 
colonies were mainly agricultural but others prospered by thc exploitalion of 
tin and gold-mines. The oid pits dug in the mine-fieids are stiil clearly distingui- 
shed from later ones by a special technique. 

To thc north of Malay Peninsula, in the Lower Menam Valley, flourished 
thc Hindu Kingdom of Dväravati. It is mcntioned by Hiuen Tsang in the seventh 
century A.D., but ihere is no definite evidence of its existence at an carlier period. 
The archaeological remains at Si Tep (Sri Deva), Pra Pathom and Pong Tuk, 
prove Hindu settlcments in thc fourth and fifth centuries A.D., if not earlier stiil, 
and these may bclong to thc oid Hindu colony of Dväravati. On thc basis of 
these remains Coedfe has loeated the oid Kingdom of Dväravati in the area ex- 
tending from Lopburi in the north to^atburi in thc wcst and Prachin in the east. 
An inscription at Lopburi in the arehaie Mon language indieates that the basic 
popuiation of Dväravati belongcd to that raee. This is supported by thc tradi- 
tion that the Mon settlement of Haripufijaya ( Lampan) fürther north was found- 
ed by queen Chammadcvl of Lopburi. 

The Hinduized Mons must have spread to the Lotver Menam Valley from 
their base in Lower Burma. Here they had a number df powerful settlcments 
known collectively as Ramaltodcsa. This was cvidenily derived from the racial 
name Rarocn, found in an jCleventh ccntury inscription, from which through 
the medicval, form ‘ Raman *, is derived the modern word ‘ Mon ^ as thc designa- 
tion of the people. The Mons are also known as Taläings. This name probably 
denoted at firat the Hindu colonists who came Trom Telingana in India and was 
nltimatcly äPpU^d to the whole people. 


J3 MaL Br. il. A. S„ XVIU. 8-10. cf. p. 73. 
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According to tradition current among the people of Pegu in Lower Burma, 
Indian colonists from the lower courses of the rivers Krishna and Godavari had at 
a remote time crossed the sea and formed settlements in the delta of the Irawadi 
and on the adjoining coast. A scmi-mythical legend traees the foundation of ihe 
kingdom of Thaton or SudhammavatI to two sons of king Tissa. A Hst of fifty- 
nine kings who reigned there is given in the chronicles. It is further reeorded that 
two sons of the king of Thaton, named Thamala ( Šyämala) and Vimala, being 
exeluded from sueeession to the throne, founded a new eity called Bogo or Pegu, ’ 
known also a$ Hamsävati. It is incidentally mentioned that Hindu strangers 
came in ships and invaded Pegu but were repulsed. There were altogether 17 
kings in this dynasty, the last of whom, Tissa, aseended the throne in 761 A.D. 

According to traditions current among the Burmese, Abhiräja, a prinoe of 
the Šäkya elan of Kapilavastu, marehed with an army to Upper Burma, founded 
the City of Sankissa (Tagaung) on the Upper Irawadi, and set himself up as 
the king of the surrounding region. After thirty-one generations had ruled, a 
seeond bänd of K^atriyas from the Gangctic valley oeeupied the kingdom. 
After sixteen generations of the new dynasty had ruled, the kingdom was over- 
run by the barbarians, but the elder son of the king founded a new kingdom 
with his Capital near modern Prome. His son founded the great cily of Šri- 
k§etra nearby and made it his Capital. After eighteen kings had ruled there, 
a civil war broke out among the three constituent tribes, v/z. Pyu, Kanran and 
Mramma. The Pyus häving gained the contest the Kanrans went to Arakan. 
But the Pyus themselves were defeated by the Mons or Talaings and the supre- 
macy passed to the Mramma, from which is derived the modern name Burma. 
The Capital was removed to the eity of Pagan. 

These traditional aeeounts cannot, of course, be regarded as historical. 
But they contain a nucleus of historical faets sueh as the settlement of Indian 
colonists among the Pyus, Mrammas and Karens, who belonged to the same 
raee, and the Mons belonging to a different raee; the foundation of the Hindu 
kingdoms of Tagaung, Arakan, Šrik§etra, Thaton and Pegu; and finally, the 
destruetion of the Hinduized Pyu kingdom of Šrlk^etra by the Mons of Pegu 
leading to the foundation of Pagan where the Hinduized Mrammas or Burmas 
came to occupy the supreme place. 

No reliance can be placed on the chronology of these traditions according 
to which the first Hindu kingdom at Tagaung was founded many centuries bc- 
forc Buddha, There is, howcver,^ hardly any doubt that Burma, which was tÄe 
nearest region to India, must have been colonised lõng heforc the first ccnlury ' 
A.D^ when the Hindu colonists spread all over Soutb*east Asia-and advanced 
as far as Cambodfa. Unfortunately^ we do not possesa any evidence for this 
early colonization of Burma!' But’the settlement of Indians fn Burma befoie 
the seeond century A.IJL is proved by Sanskrit placo^nanies mentioned by Ptdiemy 
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which have been located with a toleraUe degree of certainty in Burtna. This 
is sun>orted by the discovery of isolated BrAhml alphabets of India on stones 
ia Barma. 

We know from the Chinese chronicies a great deal of the tribc called Pyu 
ia the Burmese tradition. The earliest Chinese notices of Burma, going back 
to the third century A.D., refer to the people as P'iao which undoubtedly stands 
for Pyu. Hiuen Tsang refers to the kingdom of $rik$etra as the lirst great Hindu 
Magdom beyond the frontier of East India. Round about this ancient site 
(modern Prome) have been found inscribed plaques containing canonical texts 
in PSli which have been referred to about A.D. 500. We have aiso Sanskrit 
inscriptions of the Pyus dating probably from the seventh century A.D. BPt 
our knowledge of a connected history of Burma goes back only to the tenth cen* 
tury A.D. 

After this general survey pf the Hindu colonies in tbe mainland we may 
now pass on to the islands of the Malay Archipelago. Among these Java seems 
to have been known to the Indians from a very early period. The Sanskrit form 
of its name is referred to in the Rämäyaifa and mentioned by Ptolemy. Reference 
has already been made to the possible foundation of a Hindu kingdom in Java 
towards the end of the first or the beginning of the second century A.D. The 
account of Fa-hien, who visited the island in A.D. 4I4-S, leaves no doubt that 
the Hindus were settled there for a very lõng time. But the first positive evidence 
of a Hindu kingdom tn Java is furnished by four rock inscriptions found within 
the boundaries of the Residency of Batavia i.e., in the Western part of the island. 
These inscriptions refer to a king Pürna-varman whose capital was the city of 
Tärumfl. His grandfather is called räjarsi (royal sage) and another ancestor, 
probably his father, is given the epithet räjõdhiräja. The latter is said to have 
dug Chandrabhlgä, evidently a canal, which reached the ocean after passing 
by the capital city. In the twenty-second year of his reign, Pürna-varman himself 
dug another canal called the GomatI river. On pttlaeographic considerations 
POrpa-varman may be placed in the fifth or sixth cratui^ A.D. 

Nothlng is known about tbe extern of Pürpa>varman’s kingdom beyond 
the area covered by his inscriptions, or of its history after him. But it appears 
from the Chinese chronicies that quite a large nuuto of petty kingdoms flour- 
ished in the island in tbe sixth century or earlier The annals of the T’ang 
pcEimlf A.p.. 618-906) metttipQ lioding as tbe paltiEli df the kingdom of Java. Ho- 
liQg[ ig geperally ix^ded ha n uapscril^on of Kalihga, the name of a 

welli-koqwn tegiqo in the eaaterty coast qf lodia. 

The advance of tbe Hindu eolonists to fpentral Java is proved by a Bnns- 
krit jnscription eng^aved oo a large houlder. ^ar thp famoust spring called Tuk 
MgSt to the, no|th-east of Magelang. This. üacriptioo is pethtqis slightly later 
in datb than the recofds of Pijrpa-vartpan. A Buddha image of Amargvati style 
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found at lember in Eastern Java provcs thc furthcr penctration of the Hindus 
by the second or third ccntury A.D. 

In the neighbouring island of Sumatra flourished thc kingdom of Šrl-Vijaya, 
Some scholars find a reference to it in the Chinese translation of a Buddhist sfUra, 
As this translation was made in A.D. 392, this vicw, if accepted, would vouch for 
the existence of Šrl-Vijaya in the fourth century A.D. But it is not till seventh 
ccntury A.D. that Šrl-Vijaya came into prominence and its history will be treated 
later. There were probably other Hindu kingdoms in Sumatra before this period 
but we do not know anything definite about them. A Buddha image of the 
Amurävatl style has been found on the rock called Seguntang at Palembang. 
There was aiso a Hindu kingdom in the island of flali to the east of Java.'^ The 
History of the Liang Dynasty (A.D. 502-556) says that the king’s family name 
is Kaundinya and it was claimed that the wife of Šuddhodana was a daughter 
of a king of this country. According to the History of the Sui Dynasty ( A.D. 
581-617), the king’s family name is Ch’a-ri-ya-ka, the first two charaeters of 
which are a common Chinese transeription of the word FC^atriya. Evidently, the 
kings of Bali claimed to belong to the Ksatriya caste. The kingdom sent cm- 
bassies to China in A.D. 518, 523, 616 and 630. 

Hindu colonies were also established in the large island of Borneo. This 
is proved by seven inseriptions*^ found in the district of Kutei, at Muara Kamam, 
on the Mahakam river. The remains of a Chinese jonk, found in the locality, 
mark it to be an important sea-port in oid days, and this perhaps facilitated the 
Hindu settlement in this region. 

The inseriptions were engraved on yüpas or sacrificial pillars set up by the 
Brähmanas who aeted as priests in the saerifiees performed by king Müla-varman 
son of Asva-varman, and grandson of king KunduAga. Ašva-varman is said 
to have been the originator of the family. 

Hindu antiquities have been found in other places in East Borneo, the most 
notable finds, including images of a large number of gods, being those in a eave 
at Kombeng which is situated considerably to the north of Muara Kaman. Arch- 
aeological remains of the Hindu colonies have also been found in Western Borneo 
at various places on or near the banks of the Kapuas river. These indude more 
than ten inseriptions on stone and a large number of inseribed golden plates. The 
standing Buddhas of Qupta style have been found at Sambas. Tt has been sug- 
gested that Barhioadvipa mentiooed in the Väyu Puräna refers to Borneo.** 

14 THis aeeount is bsaed oa Uae prqsomptioa tbat po-lt, mentioned in the Chinese texfs, 
refers to the island of Bali. For different view on this point cf. Suvarriadvtpa, I. 133. 

15 Foor of these inseriptions are refhntd tQ in Suvarauiä)fipa I. 126. For the remaining 
three intoriptions Cf. JGIS. XÜ, 14. 

16 Sastri^-Äiri Vifaya, p. 23. 
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We have no positive evidence of the establishment of Hindu kingdoms in 
any other island during this early psriod. But the discovery of a Buddha image 
of AmarävatI style at Sempaga in the island of Celebes shows that the Hindus 
had settled there by the second or third century A.D. 

Hindu antiquities have been found in other islands, too. But their dates 
are unknown. 

We have now broadly reviewed the State of Hindu colonies in South-east 
Asia. We may surn up the result by saying that Hindu colonists turned their 
attention to this region as early as the beginning of the Christian era, if 
not earlier stiil. Lõng before that, adventurous spirits had boldly plied the 
occan to explore these unknown lands, undeterred by the risks of voyage in 
uncharted sea, the bands of pirates that infested the maritime route, and the 
cruel savage tribes that sometimes inhabited the regular ports or forced land- 
ing places. When we read of these in the accounts of actual voyages in later 
times, and find a graphic description of the ship-wrecked passcngers or those 
hovering between life and death for days together in small wooden vesseis in 
high tempestuous seas, we can realise how the Hindus of that by-gone Period, 
unlike their modern representatives and uninfluenced by the Šästric injunctions 
to the contrary, braved the perils of the sea and showed a spirit of adventure 
and exploration that might differ degree, but not in kind, from that which lay 
at the root of European explor^ttons of the modern age culminating in polar 
expeditions. 

As in later days, the perilous voyages of pioneers paid rich dividends to 
their successors, more and more traders were attracted by the lure of the gold, 
Silver and spices for which the region was famous, and physical obstacles proved 
as unavailing to them as to gold-seekers of a later age. That the greed of traders 
was the chief inccntivc to these early voyages is abundantly proved by the Sanskrit 
geographical names in this region such as Suvarna-bhümi, Suvar^a-dvlpa, Yava- 
dvlpa, Karpüra-dvlpa, Närikela-dvipa. 

As soon as the Hindu traders made these lands familiar in their owncountry, 
others followed in their wake, including Brähmai^as and Buddhists, hred by the 
missionary spirit, impovcrished K^atriyas hoppiog by their prowess and military 
knowledge to restore thdr fortunes, and arti^ns aud craftsmen trying to improve 
their social status and material welfare by the exercise qf superior skilK These 
motley crowds went in hvnidreds and thousands and settled ip diflferent regions 
araong the primitivc inhabitants. 

Such xettlements must have been widely «spread all over the region by the 
beginning of the Christian era, and we fihvc Älready described the process by 
which they grew into small kingdom^.' Ältliough details are lacking in many 
cases, it follows from what has been statcd above that within two to three hundred 
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years nearly the whole of tndo-China and Indonesia, comprising Burma, Siam, 
Malay Peninsula, Cambodia and Annam in the mainland and the islands of 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, Celebes and perhaps many others were dotted over 
with such kingdoms and ^ttlements of a less organised character. Some of 
these kingdoms like those of Fu-nan and Champä grew very powerful and carried 
diplomatic relations with China—a fortunate circumstance which has preserved 
to a large extent their history from oblivion. The fail of Fu-nan, early in the 7th 
century A.D„ marks the close of the Arst epoch of Hindu Colonization. The 
second epoch witnessed the rise and fail of mighty Hindu empires in this far 
off region outside India, which will be described in the next lecture. 



Lecture ui 

HINDU EMPIRES IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

I have described in the preceding lecture how a large number of Hindu 
Colonial kingdoms grew up in different parts of South-east Asia during the first 
fivc centuries A.D. Some of thesc, like Fu-nan and Champä, were big and 
powcrfui, while others were quite small. Fu-nan, again, extended her power 
beyond the frontiers of Cambodia and established what may be called the first 
Hindu Colonial empire in this region. Unfortunately, we possess no details of 
its growth and extent. But soon other Hindu empires came into existence and 
played a notablc part in extending the political dominion and culturc of the 
Hindus. 1 propose to discuss some of these in the present lecture. 

The oldest of these is Šri-Vijaya whose Capital city, hearing the same name, 
is usually locatcd in Palembang in South-east Sumatra, though this view has not 
found general acceptancc. As noted in a preceding lecture, it is probable that 
this kingdom aiready existed in the fourth cenlury A.D., but wc do not know any 
details of this early period. It is only towards the close of the seventh century 
A.D. that Šri-Vijaya comes into prominence. We learn a great deal of this country 
from the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing who spent a few years in this region and wrote 
an iiiteresting account of it some time between 689 and 692 A.D. He tells us that 
the king of ŠrT-Vijaya as well as the rulers of the neighbouring States were patrons 
of Buddhism, and Šri-Vijaya was a great centre of Buddhist learning. We are 
further toid that Šri-Vijaya was a centre of trade and possessed ships sailing to 
India. There was aiso a regular navigation between Šri-Vijaya and Chimt. 

Of the political status of Šri-Vijaya, I-tsing does not teil us much beyond 
saying that “ the Malayu country is now the country of Šri-Vyaya. ” This cryptic 
sentence has led to much discussion, but it probably meatls that Malayu, which 
was originally an independent State, was then included in the dominions of Šri- 
Vijaya. This Malayu corrcsponds to Jambi in Sumatra, which is a Coastal region 
to the north west of Palembang. 

The subjugation of this region by Šri-Vyaya is. proved by an inseription 
found in the province of Jambi. U begins with an invoeation to the gods who 
proteet the kingdom of Šri-Vijaya. It then threatens to inflict severe punishment 
upon the inhabitants of countries, subordinaie to Šri-Vijaya, if they revolt, or even 
aid, abet, or meditate revolt againsi the jSMzerain authority. Punishment was 
to be inflieted not only upon actual rebels but aiso upon their families and clans. 

A copy of this reeord, which breathes aggressive imperialism from beginning 
to end, has been aiso found at Kota Kapur in the Island of Banka, separated by 
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a narrow strait from Palembang. Therc is, howevcr, a post-script added to this 
Jattcr record, stating that it was engraved in the Šaka year 608 (:*686 A.D.) 
when the army of Šri-Vijaya was starting on an cxpcdition against Java which 
had not yet submitlcd to its authority. ^ 

It would thus appear that by 686 A.D., Šri-Vijaya was aiready a powerfui 
kingdoai häving extended its authority to Jambi, Banka and other regions in the 
neighbourhood, and had sent a military cxpedition against the island of Java, 
separated from it by a narrow strait on the south-east. The king of Šri-Vijaya at 
this time was probably Šri-Jayanäša* who is known from a record dated 684 A.D, 

The result of this cxpedition is not known to us, and for ncarly a ccntury 
we do not know much of the political history of Šri-Vijaya. But thcre is no 
doubt that it continued to be a powerfui State throughout this period. This is 
proved by the several embassies which Šrl-Vijaya sent to China during the period 
between 670 and 741 A.D. It appears from some details preserved in connection 
with an embassy that Šri-Vijaya was recognized as a leading and powerfui State 
by the Chinese emperor. 

It is not till 775 A.D. that we again learn something definite about Šri- 
Vijaya. A Sanskrit inscription, dated in that year and engraved on a stele found 
at Ligor in Malay Peninsula, refers to the mighty prowess of a Buddhist king of 
Šri-Vijaya whose name is not mentioned. He is said to bc the overlord of all 
neighbouring States whose kings made obeisance to him. 

It is clear from this inscription that Šri-Vijaya, whose imperial career began 
in the last quarter of the seventh century A.D., had in course of the next century 
extended her political supremacy over the Malay Peninsula, as far at least as the 
Bay of Bandon, more than a thousand miles away. But it is not merely the lõng 
distance or extent of territory that invests the conquest of Ligor with importancc. 
As aiready noted above, this region offered a short land-route aeross the Malay 
Peninsula from Bay of Bengal to the China Sea and thus served as an important 
trade-route between India and South-east Asia. Šri-Vijaya aiready controUed 
the two all-sea routes of this trade passing through the Strait of Malacca and the 
Sunda Strait. The possession of Ligor eiiabled her to control all the possible 
routes of the trade between eastern and Western countries. This gives us a key 
to the imperial policy of Šri-Vijaya which sent a military cxpedition to Java in 
686, and established political supremacy in the Isthmus of Kra by 775 A.D, As 
hinted by T-tsing, Šri-Vijaya was a great naval power, and this no doubt dietated 
the policy of controUing the trade-routes and supplied means to execute it. 

By successfully carrying out this boid and aggressive imperial design, Šri- 
Vijaya gained immense power and influence. But she laid down a policy which 
others were sure to imitate. As a matter of fact, it was not lõng before another 


1 The name may be a mistake for Jayaniga. ^tuUerbeim reads it as Jayawa^. 
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royal dynasty followcd in thc footsteps of Šri-Vijaya and established a mighty 
empire in this region which, barring the short-Hved empirc of Majapahit, was 
not cqualled till the foundation of the Dutch empire nearly a thousand years later. 

This dynasty, l^nown as the Šailendras, played the dominant roie in the poli- 
Ucs of this region for nearly five hundred years, and as such deserves a careful 
study. Fortunatcly, we possess a great deal of Information about them from 
epigraphic records found in India, Java and Malay Peninsula, and also from the 
accounts of Arab and Chinese writers. There are, however, somc doubts and 
Lincertainties in regard to the interpretation of this multifarious evidence, which 
havc given rise to a voluminous discussion, and a vast literature has grown up 
on this subject during the last twenty-five years. It is not possible here to enter 
into a full discussion of this question, but a short recapitulation of the main dis- 
puted points is necessary for a proper understanding of the subject. 

Mention has Just bcen made of the inscription on a stele at Ligor, referring 
to the prowess of the king of Šrl-Vijaya. Now a short record is engraved on the 
back of thc same stele consisting of only a single verse and a few letters of another. 
It refers to a king called Vi§nu who belonged to the Šailendra dynasty and was 
also known by the appellation of Šri-Mahäräja. These two inscriptions may 
be referred to as A and B. 

Jt was tacitly assumed that the two inscriptions A and B on the two sides 
of the stele rcally formed parts of one and the same record, and the conclusion 
was naturally drawn that the Šailendra Mahäräja named Viijnu and the king of 
Šrl-Vijaya were one and the same person. It was consequently held that the 
Šailendras were the rulers of Šri-Vijaya and the mighty empire founded by them 
was really a development of that of Šrl-Vijaya which formed its nucleus. The 
history of thc Šailendras excrcising supremacy ovcr Malay Peninsula, Java and 
most of the islands of the Archipelago, was thus regarded as a continuous narra- 
tive from the foundation of their power in Šrl-Vijaya in Sumatra in the seventh 
century A.D. No problem concering the origin of the Šailendras or their home- 
province therefore exercised the minds of the scholars, 

This complacent view was first challenged by me in 1937. 1 pointed out 
that the inscription B begins with svasti and was written by a different händ. It 
was thus a separate record and not a part of the other. !^ides, in the lõng 
eulogy of the king of Šri-Vijaya in Ins. A, hc is nowherc ireferred to as belonging 
to the Šailendra dynasty, while Šri-Vijaya is not mentioned in Ins. B. There is, 
therefore, no valid ground to connect the Šailendra with Šri-Vijaya. On the other 
händ, the only legitimate conclusion from thc comparison of the two records 
seems to be, that the authority ovcr Ligor region paisjsed from the king of Šri- 
Vijaya to the hands of the Šailendra kings who were different persons. As the 
Ins. B was short and incomplcte, it was prcsumably engraved later than Ins. 4 
for whjch the stele was originally prepared. 
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At the time when this view was first propounded, it was regarded as re- 
volutionary and there were prolongcd controversics and discussions ovcr it. But 
to-day there is a general consensus in favour of the theory. 

A recent writer^ has rcmarked, after summing up all the dilTerent views 
on the subject, that whereas no one doubted before 1937 that the šailendras be- 
longed to Šrl-Vijaya in Sumatra, not a single scholar now locates the original 
home of the dynasty in that island. The choice now lies between Java and Malay 
Peninsula, the only two regions where we have got the early records of the dynasty. 
As we shall see later, the great Buddhist monuments of Java like Barabuijur and 
Chandi Mendut were the creations of the Sailendras, and not only two inscrip- 
tions of that dynasty have been found in Java, but a king of this dynasty is called 
Yava-hhümi-päla, or king of Java, in an inscription at Nälandä. These have 
inclined many scholars to locate their original home in Java. Some, however, 
hoid the view that ihey firsl conquered Malay Peninsula and then settled in Java. 
This and further corollaries to it will be discussed later. But häving disposed 
of the supposed connection between the Šailendras and Šri-Vijaya, l may now 
proeeed to diseuss independently the history of the Šailendras. 

As already stated, the Inscription B ai Ligor proves that some lime after 
A.D., 775, the date of the main Ins. A., the Šailendras had established their au- 
thority in Malay Peninsula. About the same time. we find them ruling in Java. 
This is proved by two inseriptions found in Java itself. One records the building 
of a Buddhist temple, dedieate J to the goddess Tärä, at Kalasan, by the Šailendra 
king Mahäräja Panamkarana in A.D. 778. Another, found at Kelurak, records 
the installation of an image of Mafijušrl in A.D. 782 by Kumäragho§a, an in- 
habitant of Gaueja ( Bengal) and preeeptor of king Dharanindra of the Šailendra 
dynasty. These two inseriptions, found in Central Java, and the incomplete 
inscription at Ligor testify to the Šailendra ruie in Java and Malay Peninsula 
in the last quarter of the eiglith century A.D. The cxtcnsion of their political 
authority to other islands of the Archipclago is proved by a coppcr-platc found 
at Nälandä and dated in the year 39 (or 35) of king Devapäia of the Päia Dy¬ 
nasty of Bengal which would roughly correspond to A.D. 850. It records the grant 
of five villages by Devapäia at the request of Bälaputradeva, king of Suvari^a- 
dvipa, for the maintenance of a monastery built by the latter at Nälandä. 

This inscription mentions three generations of Šailendra kings. Jt refers 
first to the great king of Yava-bhümi whose name signified “ tormentor of brave 
foes ” ( vira-vairi-mathanänugat^äbhidhäna. ). His son was Samarägravlra, which 
may be a proper name or an epithet denoting * foremost warrior in battle \ By 
his wife Tärä, daughter of king Varmasetu, he had a son Sri^Bälaputra. 

2 Brigg^ in JAOS, Vol. 70, p. 76; Vol. 72, p, 37. The aiticle contains an ethaustive and 
excellent summary of the different views on the origin of the Šailendra dynasty. 
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This geneaiogy raises several historical problems and has provoked much 
discussion« To deal with all of them in details would be travelling beyond the 
scope of the present lecture. Tt is enough to consider only a few essential points. 

In the first place while the grandfather is called the ruler of Yava-bhümi, 
the grandson is introduced as king of Suvarpadvipa. Scholars generally take 
the first to refer to Java and the second to Sumatra, and are consequently at pains 
to rcconcile the discrepancy involved. Thus Coed^s^ thinks that ŠrJ-Vijaya 
was conquered by the Šailendras of Java, and fiälaputra was ruling in Sumatra, 
on behalf of his father, the king of Java. He fortifies this conciusion by taking 
Bälaputra, not as a proper name. but as meaning a young son. FC. A. N. Sastri,^ 
on the other händ, takes fiälaputra as an independent ruler of Sumatra. He 
rcjccts the idea that the Šailendras of Java spread their sway over Šrl-Vijaya in 
Sumatra. He thinks it not unlikely that some of the earlier rulers of Šrt-Vijaya 
wcrc Šailendras also, but in any case “ Šrl-Vijaya and Java were on friendly terms 
and undertook many enterprises together with a view to aggrandize their power 
and influence in the rest of the Archipelago and over Indo-China. ” He thus 
seems to distinguish two Šailendra dynasties, one ruling in Java, and the other 
in Šrl-Vijaya in Sumatra. The Ligor Ins. B was, in his opinion ,either engraved 
by Šailendra from Šrl-Vijaya or the work of a Javanese Šailendra king. 

These and similar other views rest on the assumption that Suvarnadvipa 
and Yava-bhümi, mentioned in the Nälandä plate, refer to two distinct localities 
or kingdoms. 1 do not think there is any valid reason for this assumption. I 
have discussed the question at length in my book entitled Suvarnadvipa, and 
have tried to show that while this name was applied to different localities like 
fiurma and Sumatra, it was also used as a general designation for the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. Thus it is definitely asserted by Alberuni that “ the 
islands of the Zäbaj are called by the Hindus Suvarriadvlpa. ” Ibn Said also 
says that Zäbag is an archipelago consisting of a large number of islands which 
produce excellent gold, and that Sribuza (i.e. Šrl-Vijaya ) is the greatest of the 
islands of Zäbag. There is no doubt, therefore, that Zäbaj or Zäbag, by which 
the Arabs writers denote the Malay Archipelago, was also called by the Hindus 
Suvarnadvipa. 

If we take Suvarnat)vipa in the Nälandä Inscription in this general sense 
th^re is np contradietion involved by caliing Bälapütra as lord of Suvari)advlpa 
and. hi$ grandfather, a king of Java. It would imply that starting from their base 
in Java, the Šailendras gradually made themselves masters of the whole of the 
Malay Archipelago or the greater part of it, and^^S was accomplished by the 
intddle of the 9th century A.D, 

3 £ta4s, leO, 185-6. 

"4 Sri-Vijaya, p. 56. 
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I cannot think of any valid ground why this natural interpretation should 
not be accepted, and we shall create unnecessary difficulties in the interpretation 
of the Nälandä charter. As mattcr of fact, Coedes takes Suvarnadvipa to indude 
Sumatra and Malay Peninsula,^ and there is as miich or as little rcason to indude 
the othcr islands of the Archipclago. Šri K. A. N. Sastri,® howevcr, positively 
aflfirms that Suvarnadvipa can only mean Sumatra, as would be apparent from his 
statemenl that “ Bälaputra is called king of Sumatra in so many words ( Suvarnta- 
dvipädhipa ). ” Yet he does not refer in the least to the arguments I adduced in 
my book in favour of the iise of Suvarnadvipa as a gcneral designation of Malay 
Archipelago. 

An additional argument in favour of my view is afforded by the Arab writers 
who from the middle of the ninth century onwards refer to the great empire of 
the Mahäräjä known as Zäbaj or Zäbag. All scholars agree that this refers to the 
empire of the Šailcndras. When, thereforc, an Indian inseription refers to Bäla- 
putradeva of the Šailendra dynasty as lord of Suvarnadvipa, about the middle of 
the ninth century A.D., nothing is more natural than to suppose that the term was 
used to denote Malay Archipelago or Zäbaj of Arab writers, which, aeeording 
to Alberuni, was called by the Hindus Suvarnadvipa. 

Häving diseussed this general question wc may now go back to the historical 
aeeounts of the Šailendra kings as given in the Nälandä charter. The first Šai- 
lendra king mentioned in this charter is referred to as the ruler of Yava-bhümi or 
Java. His proper name is not mentioned, but we are toid that it meant “ lor- 
mentor of brave foes. ’’ The original Sanskrit expression for this, ‘ vlra-vairi- 
mathana, ’ immediately recalls the epithet “ vairi-vara-vira-vimardana applied to 
the Šailendra king Dharanindra in the Kelurak Inseription, dated 778 A.D., and 
the two may be regarded as identical . As the date of this inseription is only re- 
moved by three years from that of Kalasan Inseription issued by the Šailendra 
king Mahäräja Panaifikarana, he and Dharanindra may bc regarded as the same 
person, the former being the indigenous, and the latter the coronalion name. We 
may thus hoid that Panarhkarana Dharanindra of the Šailendra dynasty was king 
of Java between 778 and 782 A.D. and he was also probably the Šailendra king 
referred to in Inseription B at Ligor in Malay Peninsula incised shortly after 775 A.D. 
Whether Panariikarana first ousted the king of Šri-Vijaya from Malay Peninsula 
and then extended his authority to Java, or the case was just the reverse, cannot 
be deeided, and both views may be regarded as equally probable. But there can 
be hardly any doubt that heneeforth Java beeame the real seat of authority. This 
seems to follow from the pointed reference to the first king as the ruler of Yava- 
bhümipäla, and is more definitely proved by the great Buddhist monuments of the 

5 Etats, 160. 

6 ŠrhViJaya, p. 56, 
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Sailendra dynasty in Java like Barabucjur and Chanqli Mendut to which reference 
will be made later. It may also be notcd that in Javanese inscriptions the name of 
Panarnkarapa heads the Ust of a series of kings, entitled Mahäräja, who ntled in 
Central Java after Safijaya, whose known date is A.D. 732. 

The son of Panathkarapa DharanTndra is called Samarägravira. As alrcady 
noted, this may be either a personal name or merely an epithet meaning “ fore- 
most warrior in battle. ” The former view seems more probable. He may be 
idcntihed with king Samarottunga, mentioned in a record, dated 847 A.D., found 
at Kodu in Central Java. Samarägravira marricd Tärä, daiighter of a king whose 
name, mentioned in the Nälandä charter, has been read both as Varma-setu and 
Dharma-setii. The former reading seems preferable. Those who adopt the latter 
reading suggest his identificalion with the great Buddhist emperor Dharmapäla 
of Bengal. But thcre seems to be hardly any reasonable ground either for this 
assumption or the suggestion that the temple of the goddess Tärä, the construction 
of which is recorded in the Kalasan Ins. of 778 A.D., was built in her honour. 

Bälaputradeva, at whose request king Devapäla of Bengal granted five 
villages for the upkeep of his monastery at Nälandä, was the son of Samarägravira 
and Tärä. Everything indicates that the Šailendras had increased their power 
and prestige during the three quarters of a ccntury that intervened between him 
and his grand father. The title Lord of Siivarnadvipa may be taken as an evidence 
for his ruie over the vast domains of Malay Archipelago, and the very fact that 
he maintained diplomatic relation with the distani ruler of Bengal is an equally 
clear indication of his enhanced power and prestige. But the most nnambiguous 
and detailed evidence of the power and glory of the Šailendra empire is furnished 
by a lõng series of Arab writets, It is not possible to refer to all of them or give 
full details of their accounts, but it is necessary to quote a few passages in order 
to convey an adequate idea of the greatness and grandeur of the empire of the 
Mahäräja of Zäbaj or Zäbag, a geographical term by which they denoted Malay 
Peninsula and Malay Archipelago. 

Ibn Khordädzbcth (844-848 A.D.) says tbat the king of Zäbag is named 
Mahäräja. His daily revenue amounts to two hundrcd mans of gold. Sulaymän 
( 851 A.D.) says that Kalah-bar, i.e. the country round the Isthmus of Kra in 
the Malay Peninsula, is a patt of the empire of Zäbag. Ibn Rostch (903 A.D. ) 
remarks that “ no othcr king ts richer or more powcrfui than the Mahäräja, te, 
king of kings, and none has more revenue. ” But the most detailed account of 
Zäbag is furnished by Abü Zayd l:tasan ( 916 A.D.). He first tells us that Zäbag 
is the name of an island kingdom as wejl as its Capital city. The area of this 
kingdora is about 900 ( squarc ) Parsangs. Then he adds that the king of Zäbag 
is also overlord of a large number of i$Iands extending over a length of 1(XX) 
Parsangs or more. Among the kingdoräs over which he niies are the island called 
Sribuza {Lt, Šri-Vijaya) with an area of about 400 Parsangs and the maritime 
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country of Kalah. Tt is to be noted that herc Šrl-Vijaya in Sumatra is clearly 
distinguished from Zäbag, and is said to be merely a dcpendency of the king of 
the latter. If Zäbag denote Java, as many scholars hoid, we find here a corrobora- 
tion of the view taken above, that Bälaputra-deva, with his seat of authority in 
Java, was the suzerian ruler of Sumatra and other islands. 

Mašüdi (943 A.D.) says that the Mahäräja rulcs over an empire without 
limit and has innumerable troops. Even the most rapid vessels could noL eom- 
plete in two years a tour round the isles which are under his possession. 

Both MašüdI and Abü Zayd Hasan reeount a eurious story hinted at by 
Khordädzbeth, the earliest Arab writer referred lo above. It is said that the 
king throws every morning a brick of solid gold inlo a shallow lake connecting 
the palace with the sea, When the king dies, ihese bricks are collected and dis- 
tributed among his relatives, officials and the poor. 

We also learn from the Arab writers that this immense wealth was derived 
from his absolute coiitrol over trade bctween China and the Western coiintries. 
He not only commanded the sea routes, but also the land route aeross the narrow 
Isthmus of Kra in the Malay Peniiisula. This was commanded by the port of 
Kalah of which he was the master. Abü Zayd Hasan remarks that the town 
of Kalah is the most important commercial centre for trade in aloe, camphor, 
sandalwood, ivory, tin, ebony, spiees and various other articles. There was 
a regular niaritime intereourse between this port and Oman. The cause of all 
this is explained by MašQdI. He says that formerly there was a direct voyagc 
between China and ports Jike Siräf and Oman (in Persia and Arabia), but now 
the port of Kalah serves as the meeting place for the mercantile navies of the two 
eountries. In other words, the Mahäräja of Zäbag reaped an immense profit 
from the world trade between Western and easlern Asia which could only pass 
through seas and lands controlled by him. We can now understand why Šri- 
Vijaya extended its conquests to Ligor, and the Šailendras followed in its foot- 
steps. This probably also explains why the Cholas of Southern India wänted to 
subjugate the Šailendras and extend their authority over the islands of Sumatra 
and Malay Peninsula which would transfer to them that eflFective control over the 
trade between the east and the west which was at the root of the wealth and 
power, first of Šri-Vijaya and then of the Šailendras. 

The Arab writers generally refer to the power of the Mahäräja of Zäbag 
over the numerous islands of the Arehipeiago. The loeation of Zäbag, which 
was the seat of the Central authority, is not free from difficulty. Some have iden- 
tified Zäbag with Šr!-Vijaya. Others take Zäbag as embraeing the entire arehi- 
pelago, and possibly also the Malay Peninsula, but regard Sribuza, i.e, Šri-Vijaya 
( Sumatra), as the most important island of Zäbag, and the centre of the empire 
of the Mahäräja. Both these views completely ignore the fact that the Arabs 
clearly distinguish the island of Zäbag from that of Šrl-Vijaya and regard the 
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latter as a depcndcncy of the formcr. Other scholars thcrefore identify Zäbag with 
lava and, as stated above, this seems to be the most probable view. But this 
thcory involves sonie difficulties and cannot be reconciled with the different state- 
ments of the Arab writers. Some have therefore proposed to placc Zäbag in the 
Malay Peninsuia. But, this, too, is not free from difficulties. It is not unÜkcly 
Ihat Zäbag at first denoted Java, but though the seat of Central authorily was 
shifted cJscwhere in course of time, the oid designalion stiil continued. On the 
whole Zäbag cannot be definitely located and the qucstion must be left open, untü 
morc positive evidence is forthcoming. 

But whelher Zäbag was identical with Java or not, there is no doubl that 
Java was an important stronghold of the Šailendras in the second half of the eighth 
century A.D. li appears from epigraphic evidence in Java that they established 
their authority th^rc some time after 732 A.D., when the island was being ruled 
by a king named Sanjaya, and continued to ruie probably till at least about the 
raiddle of the ninth century A.D. 

If we remember this fact we can casily assert that the power of the Šai- 
lendras was not conlined to the Malay Peninsuia and Malay Archipelago but was 
aiso felt in the mainland viz. Kambuja and Champä. As regards Kambiija, an 
Arab account, probably written by Sulaymän, preserves a lõng story describing 
how the Mahärüja of Zäbag invaded the Kbtner couniry and killed its ruler. The 
story undoubtedly bclongs to the domain of folklore, but seems to have been 
based on a real struggle beiween Java and Cambodia. Forwe learn from aCambo- 
dian inscription that Jaya-varman, who came from Java and became king of 
Kambuja in A.D. 802, pcrformed a religious ccrcmony to ensurc that Kambuja 
might not again be dependent on Java. This undoubtedly shows that Cambodia 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Java about the closc of the eighth century A.D. 
As this was precisely the time when the Šailcndras are known to have ruled in 
Java, we may conclude ihal il was under this royal dynasty that Java felt powerful 
cnough to extend her domination over the maitiland. 

The Chinese annals refer to an invasion of a region in Tonkin in 767 A.D. 
by the people of Co-lon ( Kuen-Luen ) and of Daba, which has been identified 
with Cho-po or Java. Again the inscriptions of Java refer to at least two naval 
raids by foreigners, one in 774 and the other lp 787 A.D. In the latter case the 
raidcrs are expressly said to bc “ the anny of Java coming by means of ships. ” 
The third, certainly, and the other two, most probably, refer to naval expeditions 
sent by the Šailendra Mahäräja of Zäbag who^ great empire is deseribed by the 
Arab writers. 

It would thüs appear titat the Šailendt^ were the dominant power both 
in sea and land in South-east Asia during ,tho |teriod c. 750-850 A,D. They gave 
a sort of political unity to Malay Archipelago, and Malay Peninsuia sueb as the 
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region never knew before or since, lill the advent of the Dutch about a thousand 
years later. 

There are grounds to believe that the Šailendras werc fresh arrivals from 
India. In the first place their inscriptions are written in the North-Indian script 
of the period which is different from the script then in use in Java. Secondly, 
the Arab writers not only refer to them by the purely Indian ütle Mahäräja, which 
actually forms the name-ending of riilers of some Indian dynasties, biit also testify 
to their close connection with India. Thus Ibn Rosteh says that the Mahäräja of 
Zäbag is not regardcd as the greatest among the kings of India because he dwells 
in the islands. MašQdi also observes that Zäbag. which separates India from 
China, is comprised within the former country. These evidences are noi of course, 
conclusive. Much has been written about the origin of the Šailendras, but no 
definitc conclusion is possible ai the present State of our knowledge."^ 

We learn from the New History of the Vang Dynasty and other Chinese 
lexts that the Capital of Java was shifted lo the east some time bctwcen 742-55 
A.D. and was again brought back to the oid city before the end of the ninth cen- 
tury A.D. This seenis to show that when the Šailendras conquered Java the 
oid ruling dynasty maintained its existence, probably as a dependeney, in the 
eastern part of the island, but re-oeeupied the oid Capital, either by driving away 
the Šailendras, or as soon as they lost their power in Java through other causes. 
The Šailendras lost their dominion over Kambüja after A.D. 802, and we do not 
hear of their raids in Champä in the ninth century A.D. 

Jt appears, iherefore, that the decline of the Šailendras began with the ninth 
century A.D., when they lost their hoid over the mainland. Before the century 
was over, they also lost Java. But inspite of these losses, the Šailendras continued 
as a great power throughoiit the tenth century A.D. This is proved by the ac- 
eounts of the Arab writers who refer to Zäbag till the end of that century. 

From the beginning of the tenth century, for a period of morc ihan threc 
hundred years, the Chinese annals frequently refer to a kingdom called San-fo-tsi, 
and give many interesting details about it. Though the origin of the Chinese 
name is obseure, there is no doubt that it refers to the great island-empire called 
Zäbag by the Arab writers. San-fo-tsi had very intimate diplomaüc and trade 
relations with China. The Chinese aeeounts fuily corroborate the Arab testimony 
about the political and commercial greatness of the Mahäräja’s Empire through- 
out the tenth century A.D. 

Towards the close of the tenth century A.D., a war broke out between Java 
and San-of-tsi. We learn from the Chinese chroniclcs that an ambassador from 
San-of-tsi to China left the imperial capitaJ in A.D. 990, but learnt, on reaehing 
Canton, that his country had been invaded by Java. The war continued till 

7 C/. SuvaruMdvipa 1, 225 If. JC/5, I. 61 flf. 
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A.D. 992 when the ambassador of San-fo-tsi, stiil unable or unwilling to go back 
to his own country, rcquested the Chinese emperor to issue a decree making 
San-fo-tsi a protectorate of China. This expression must not be taken at its 
face-value, and probably means nothing more than mcdiation or diplomatic 
support. But in any case it may be taken for granted that Java, which had so lõng 
bcen ruled over by the Šailendras, not only freed herself from their yoke, but also 
took the aggressive and even invaded their country. But although Java had 
some initial success ihe Šailendras triumphed in the lõng run, In 1003 A.D., 
San-fo-tsi recovcred her strength sufRciently to send an embassy to China. Three 
years laier we hear of Java being destroyed by a great catastrophe. The Capital 
City was burnt to ashes, the king died, and his successor had to take to flight. 
Although the exact nature of the catastrophe is nowhere stated, all the known 
details seem to indicate a successful foreign invasion. Jt has been accordingly 
suggested that now San-fo-tsi in its turn invaded Java, completely defeated her 
king, and dealt a final blow to the hated rival after a prolonged struggle. If this 
view were accepted we must hoid that after a temporary eclipse the great empire 
of Zäbag or San-fo-tsi again revived its powcr and authority to a large extent. 

That this great maritime empire was being ruled over by the kings of the 
Šailendra dynasty at the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. is proved by a 
eomparison of Chinese texts with Chola inseriptions. The former refer to two 
embassies to China sent by two kings of San-fo-tsi, one by king Se-li-chu-la-wu- 
ni-fu-ma-tiau-hwa in A.D. 1003 and another by king Se-ri-ma-la-p’i in 1008 A.D. 
These two royal iiames correspond closely to Šrl Chü|ämani-varman and his 
son and successor Šrl Mära-vijayottunga-varman of the Šailendra dynasty, rulers 
of Kahara or Katäha (Kedda in Malaya Peninsula/ and Šri-Vishaya (/.e. Šri- 
Vijaya), whose names occur in a copper-plate Grant of the Chola king Räjendra 
Chola. 

This Grant is a very interesting reeord and recalls the Nälandä Charter of 
an earlicr date. We learn frora it that a Budcjhist Vihära was construeted at 
Nägapattana ( Negapatam in Madras) by the Šailendra king Chüjämani-varman, 
and completed by his son Mära-vijayottuhga-varman. The Chola king Räjaräja 
the Great granted, in A.D. 1005, the revenues of a village for the upkeep of the 
shrine of Buddha in this Vihära^ though the ediet was actually issued after his 
death by his son and successor Räjendra Chola* We also know from oid Tärnil 
literature that there were trade relations between the two countries, faeing each 
other right aeross the Bay of Bengal. 

When this friendly relation between the two countries began, it is difficult to 
say. But it did not last lõng after accession of the ambitious rulcr Räjendra Chola. 


8 This is the general view, but Mr. Wilkirison opposes it <J. !^ai Br, R. A. S> XV 

Part lU, p-120). 
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Two inscriptions of Räjendra Chola, dated respcctively in 1017-18 and 
1022-23 A.D., refcr to his conquest of Katäha or Kacjäram ( Keddah ) beyond thc 
sea, and several inscriptions of later periods, beginning from A.D. 1024-5, give 
a detailed account of his over-sea conquests giving a lõng list of countries over- 
run by him. Tt is, therefore, probable that hostilities broke out in or before A.D. 
1018^ and culminated in the final overthrow of the Šailendras in A.D. 1025 or 
earlier. 

We learn from the detailed account that Räjendra Chola sent a big naval 
expedition and defeated ( lit, caught) Sangräma-vijayottuAga-varman, the king 
of Kadäram. Then follow the names of thirteen countries beginning with Šrl- 
Vijaya and ending with Kadäram. Evidently these were successively over-riin 
by the Chola forces. All the localities cannot be identified with certainty, but 
one of these probably refers to Nicobar islands, and of the rest, some were in 
Sumatra and others in Malay Peninsula. The detailed list of countries, many 
of which are included in the empire of San-fo-tsi by later Chinese writers, leaves 
no doubt that the Chola conquest cannot be taken merely as a conventional or 
vague boast, but was actually an historical fact. 

This great oversea victory is a unique event in the annals of Tndian history, 
and speaks volumes about thc naval supremacy of the Cholas. Tt proves the 
existcnce of powerful naval forces in ancient India, and though positive evidence 
is lacking regarding the possession of navy by any other State, since the Mauryas, 
it is difficult to believe that the revival began and ended with the Cholas. 

We do not know any specific caiise for the hostility between the Cholas and 
the Šailcndras, and probably the ambition of controlling the East-Wesl trade was 
really at the bottom of it. The monopoly of the Šailendras over this trade was 
threatened by the growing naval power of the Cholas, and the latter also pro¬ 
bably encouraged by the decline in the power of the Šailendras to make a boid 
bid to take their place. In such circumstances, pretexts would not be wanting 
for the opening of hostilities by one side or the other. 

9 Prof. K. A. N, Sastri observes: “ The data on which Majumdar relies for the supposed 
first expedition are neither reliable nor conciusive ( See Colas 1, p. 254 and f.n. ) ( History 

of SrUViJaya, p, 79, f.n. 13). As noted above, the conquest of Katäha is mentioned in the 
Tifuvalangadu plates, dated 1017-8 A.D. I do not know what can be more reliable or con¬ 
ciusive evidence than the explicit statemcnt contained in an inscription. Nor do I find anything 
against it on p. 254 of the Colas, Vol. I referred to by Prof. Sastri. I have already discussed 
{ Suvarnadvipa, I, p. 171, f.n. 2) the objection that was raised by the Editor of the inscription, 
but Prof. Sastri has not referred to it. His only argunient seems to bc that as ‘ Rajendra Chola 
was on friendly terms with the Šailondra king for sorfie time afler the death of Räjaräja in 1014 
A.D., 1017 appears altogether too early a date for a Chola expedition against Sri-Vijaya * 
iibid), But thc change from friendship to hostility between two great powers in course of 
two or three years is not so improbable a contlnftency that we shall reject on this account thc 
positive statemcnt of a contemporaiy record. 
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Another equally interesting problem is thc net result of the Chola conquest 
of the Sailendra empire. The king Sahgräma-vijayottuhga-varman is said to 
have been caught, which presumably means captured. If we take it to be literally 
true, we do not know whether he was restored, The fact that the Chinese Chro- 
nicles refer to an cmbassy from the king of San-fo-tsi, named Si-li-tieh-hwa (Šrl 
Dcva) in A.D. 1028, shows that Sahgräma-vijayottuhga-varman was eithcr not 
released, or even if restored, did not lõng survive his defeat. 

This embassy also proves the continued existence of San-fo-tsi as a separate 
political iinitJ*^ Tt probably acknowledged suzerainty of the Cholas, but how 
far or how lõng it was really effective and not merely nominal, it is difficult to say. 
Two inscriptions of the Chola king Vlraräjendra inform us that some time before 
A.D. 1069-70 he conquered Kadäram on behalf of a king who had come in search 
of his aid and protection, and afterwards handed over the conquered kingdom to 
his prot4g6 who acknowledged him as suzerain. Curiously enough a Chinese 
Chronicle represenis Chola as a vassal State of San-fo-tsi during the period 1068- 
77. Either this was a deliberate misrepresentalion to thc Chinese court made by 
San-fo-tsi, or there inighi be a basis for it in some temperary success gained by 
the latter over the Cholas in course of the war with Vlraräjendra or Kulottuhga 
( 1070-1118 A.D.). For the latter also claims to have destroyed Kacjäram. It 
would thus appear that for nearly half a century after the conquest of Räjendra 
Chola his successors tried lo keep their hoid on the distant oversea conquests, 
though with varying degrees of success. 

But friendly relation seems to have been restored before A.D. 1090. We 
learn from a Tärnil inscription dated in that year that the king of Kidäram (r.e. 
Kadäram) sent two envoys named Räjavidyädhara and Abhimänottunga to the 
court of Kulottuhga. At the request of these envoys the Chola king not only 
renewed the endowment made in the reign of Räjaräja 1 but also made additions 
to it which rnorc than doubled the value of the original income. After this friendly 
gesture we hear no more of the struggle between tte Cholas on thc one händ and 
San-fo-tsi or Kadära or Šri-Vijaya on the other. 

The kingdom of San-fo-tsi continued for more than three hundred years 
till it was destroyed by Java in the fourteenth century A.D. We get a reference 
to it in the Chinese Chronicles, and Arab writers refer to the glory and power 
of Zäbag throughout this period. We have a detajled aeeount of San-fo-tsi from 
a Chinese text written by Chau-ju-kua, Inspectot df Foreign Tradc, iil 1225 A.D. 
We learn from it that San-fo-tsi was master of the Strait of Malacca apd thus 
controlled the maritime trade between China aod the vyestern countries. The 
author also gives a Ust of hfteen States dependeut upon jt. 

10 1 have elsewhere suggested that $ri-Deva might i^fer to R^leodra Chola ( Suvar^äripa, 
I. 185 ). In that case San-fo-tsi was stiil a dependeney of the Cholas, 
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There is no rcason to disregard the views of Arab and Chincse writers that 
the oid empire of Zäbag or San-fo-tsi continued in its oid glory and splendour 
till about the middle of the thirteenth ccntury A.D. But wc do not know whether 
the Šailendras stiil ruled over it. As a matter of fact the name Šailcndra passes 
out of history with Šri Sahgränia-vijayottuÄga-varman, who was defeated and 
captured by Räjendra Chola’s forces about A.D. 1025. What became of him 
or his successors we do not know. The dynasty raight have continued to ruie 
or his successors we do not know. The dynasty might have continued to ruie over 
the empire, even down to its last days, but we have no definite evidence of this." 

The Ceylonese chronicles have preserved an interesüng account of two in- 
vasions of Ceylon by a king of Jävaka, called Chandrabhänu, about A.D. 1236 
and 1256. In an inscription, dated 1264 A.D., Jatävarman Vira-Pän^ya, king 
of the Päntjya kingdom in South India, claims to have defeated and killed the 
Sävaka king, and in another inscription, dated the next year, the king of Kaijäram 
is said to have been defeated by him. The Šävaka is no doubt the same as Jävaka 
or Zäbag, and its ruler is probably the same as that of Ka^äram and to be identi- 
fied with Chandrabhänu. Chandrabhänu, who was powerful enough to have led 
two expeditions to Ceylon, thus met with a tragic end, for which his ill-con- 
ceived expeditions to Ceylon were pcrhaps mainly responsible. 

An inscription of Chandrabhänu has been found at Chaiya near Ligor. 
As it is dated A.D. 1230, the king has been identified with the Jävaka king of 
that name. He is said to have been born in the family of loius and called Lord 
of Tämbralihga. This seems to indicate that the headquarters of Jävaka or 
Zäbag were located in Malaya Peninsula, and its rulers did not belong to the 
Šailendra family in the thirteenth century. 

As Tämbralinga is included among the dependencies of San-fo-lsi by Chau- 
ju-kua, Chandrabhänu seems to have usurped the authority of his overlord by 
a successful rebellion. But, if so, Chandrabhänu was probably the last great 
ruler of Zäbag. The example set by him of rebellion against the overlord was 
followed by other States. Being hard pressed by the rising power of Java on 

11 An ingenious suggestion has been made that a lady named SaAgräinavijaya-Dharma- 
prasädottuAgadevi, who, from A.D. 1030 to 1041, hcld a very high position in the court of 
AirlaiVga, king of Java, was his queen, and either a daughter or widow of the Sailendra king 
SaAgräma-vijayottuAga-varman mentioned above. This marriage is said to have eemented the 
alliance between the two oid rival powers, which honeeforth continued friendly relations with 
each other ( Coedös, Etais. 247 ). 

In spite of the similarity of names we cannot definitely assoeiate the lady in the court of 
Java with the Šailendra king. Even if the identity be aeeepted, it does not prove the continuanec 
of the šailendras as a ruling power. For if the lady in question were the daughter of 
the Šailendra king, she might have been married before the Chola invasion. If she were the 
widow, it might be rather an evidence of the end of Šailendra ruie, fordng his widow to take 
refuge in a neighbouring eountry, and afterwards many its king. 
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the one händ and the Thais of Siam on the other, Jävaka or San-fo-tsi lost her 
position of supremacy and gradually sank into a local power. She continued 
this inglorious existence for nearly a century when it was finally conquered by 
Java, which then stepped into the impcrial position so lõng held by Zäbag. 

The Šailendra Empire was the Central pivot of the history of Malaya Archi- 
pelago for nearly five centuries. Some idea of its wealth and splendour may 
stiil be formed from the monuments like Barabudur, Chandi Kalasan, Chandi 
Mendut, and numerous other temples in Central Java, to which refercnce will 
be made latcr. We may now pass on to the history of Java, which succeeded 
Zäbag or San-fo-tsi of the Šailendras as the leading power. 

Reference has been made above to the early Hindu kingdom in West Java 
under king Pürna-varman. We next hear of a king Sannäha and his son Sanjaya 
ruling in the first half of the eighth century AD in Central Java, in a region which 
was later known as the kingdom of Mataräm. Not lõng after the death of San¬ 
jaya, Central Java was, as we have seen above, conquered by the Šailendras. The 
oid rulers of Central Java shifted to the east and remained there for more than 
a century, but they again occupicd Central Java before the close of the ninth cen¬ 
tury A.D. Eastern Java, however, never lost the importance it had gained during 
this interval, and from about 929 A.D., when Sindok asccnded the throne, the 
political centre of gravity was definitely and permanently shifted towards tlie east. 
Central Java, which was decorated by the wonderful monuments like Barabudur 
and became a renowned seat of culture under the Šailendras, gradually receded 
into the background, and ultimately lost all political importance as weil as cultural 
emincnce. Various reasons have been put forward to explain this, such as a vol- 
canic eruption, out-break of an epidemic or the ravages by the fleet of the Šail¬ 
endras. The last-named theory finds a support in the rencwed struggle between 
Java and the Šailendras and the great catastrophe that overwhelmed Java about 
A.D, 1006, Since then Central Java, with all its splendid monuments, became 
desolate and deserted, and the new kingdom of Eastern lava under Airlafiga came 
into prominence. 

Airlanga was the son-in-law of the Javanese king who died shortly after 
the great catastrophe of A.D. 1006. There was a complete political disintegra- 
tion of Java, and Airlahga, then aged sixteen, flcd and took refuge in a hermitage 
ai Vanagiri. In A.D. 1010 the principal chiefs a^ Brähmanas of Java approached 
him with a requost to ascend the throne of his father-in-law, and in A.D. 1019 
he was formally consecrated to the throne with the title of Šrl Lokešvara Dharma- 
vamša Airlafiga Anantavikramottuögadeva. By a series of fights, he brought 
the wholc of the island under his control and once more restorcd its prosperity. 
His records contain a lõng Ust of foreigncrs who used to come to Java for pur- 
poses of trade or other peaceful pursuits of Ufa The Ust indudes Klihg or Kalinga, 
Simhala, Dravi^a, Kartiäpstka, Champä and Kmir, Le» Khmers of Kambuja. 
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Thus lava became mee again ati international seat of trade and Hindu culture. 
AirlaAga abdicated the throne in liis oid age and took to the life of an aseetic. 
He was regarded as an incarnation of Vifnu, and a fine figure of Vi§nu, seated 
on Garuda, found at Belahan, is believed to bc the actual representation of the 
king. 

Before his retirement Airlaöga divided the kingdom belween his two sons. 
Of the two States that arose in this way Kadiri became famous. The Capital eity 
Kediri stiil exists under the oid name. Its kings were great patrons of litcrature 
and to them belongs the eredit for the rich Tndo-Javanese literature to which 
reference will bc made later. 

In 1222 A.D. Kadiri wasconquered by the neighbouring king of Singhasüri 
named Räjasa who united the whole of Eastern Java under his authority. 
Kftanagara, who sueeeeded to the throne of Singhasäri in 1268 A.D.,'2 was a 
remarkable king. According to Nägara-Krtägamüy a famous historical poem of 
Java, he was well-verscd in the six-fold royal policy, expert in all branches of 
knowledge and quite at home in Buddhist seriptures. He revived the imperial 
policy of the Šailendras and cxtended the political authority of Java over Bali, 
Sunda, Sumatra, Malay Peninsula, Borneo and Madura. About this time 
Kublai Khan, the great Mongol ruler of China, invited the king of Java to come 
in person to the imperial court and pay homage to the Emperor. After evading 
the invitation for soine time, Krtanagara became.angry and mutilated the Chinese 
ambassador in A.D. 1289. This provoked the wralh of the great Mongol and 
he sent a powerful expedition to Java. 

Tn the meantime the governor of Kadiri revolted, killed Krtanagara and 
oeeupied Singhasäri. The supremacy of Kadiri, thus restored after seventy ycars, 
was, however, of short duration, The Chinese expedition sent by Kublai Khan 
overran the country and Vijaya, Son-in-law of Krtanagara, cleverly tarned this 
formidable force against the ruler of Kadiri, who was defeated and killed in 
A.D. 1293. After the Chinese forces had left Java, Vijaya founded a new kingdom 
with his Capital at Majapahit or Tikta-vilva ( Bitter Viiva fruit), and assumed the 
name Kftaräjasa Jayavardhana. Although the Capital was changed, the new 
kingdom was practically a continuation of the kingdom of Singhasäri and pursued 
the aggressive imperial policy of Krtanagara with great sueeess. During the 
reign of Räjasanagara, who aseended the throne in A.D. 1350, Java established 
it suzerainty over almost all the principal islands and a large portion of the Malay 
Peninsula including the oid kingdom of San-fo-tsi. The mighty fleet of Räja¬ 
sanagara enabled him to maintain his eifeetive hoid upon the subordinate States, 
a Ust of which is given in the historical poem Nägara-Krtägama, which was eom- 
posed in A.D. 1365 during his reign. Thus oiice more, after the Šailendra empire, 


12 He had already been anointed king by his father in 1254 A.D. 
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there was a hegemony of Malay Peninsula and Malay Atchipelago. Roughly 
speaking, the Majapahit empire comprised the recent Dutch possessions in the 
East Indies with the addition of a large part of Malay Peninsula, but excluding 
Northern Celebes. We learn from Nägara-Kftägama that Majapahit had inti- 
mate and friendly intercourse with Siam, Kambuja, Champä, North Annam, Dhar- 
managarl, Martaban and other neighbouring countries. It had also trade rela- 
tion with these and other countries like Jambudvipa, China, Karnätaka and 
Gau^a. Jambudvipa, of course, refers to India, while Karnätaka and Gaucja 
are specially mentioncd perhaps to indicatc more intimate intercourse with them. 
Jambudvipa and Java are lauded in a verse as the good lands par excellence, and 
poems praising the Javanese king wcre composed by a monk from Käfichi and 
a Brähmana. 

The death of Räjasanagara in 1389 A.D, was followed by internal dis- 
sensions for nearly a quarter of a century ending in a disastrous civil war. This 
led to the decline of Java as an Imperial power and we find a number of its sub- 
ordinate States, including San-fo-tsi, transferring their allegiance to China at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century A.D. 

The Hindu kingdom of Majapahit continued for anoiher century. In 
1504 the great Sultan of Malacca was afraid of an invasion by Java which testifies 
to the latter’s power and command over the sea. But during the fifteenth century 
Islamic creed gradually got a footing in Java by peaceful conversion. First we 
lind a small community of Muslim traders early in the fifteenth century. Then 
a number of ruling chiefs and high officials adopted the new faith. Even the royal 
family contained some converts to Islam. Thus grew up a small but influential 
community of Muslims in Java, who tried to õust the Hindu king as he stcadily 
refused to give up his ancestral religion. The Hindu king fought bravely against 
his own kith and kin. Even after the loss of Majapahit he held out for some time 
in the eastern part of Java, and only a second defeat forced him to leave Java 
and seek shelter in the neighbouring island of Bali, whiCh Was a subordinate State. 
The royal family, the aristocracy, and a considerable ejement of the well-to-do 
classes who stiil adhered to the Hindu faith followed the king to Bali. The oid 
Hindu culture of Java flourishes there even to-day. The island of Bali thus 
possesses the unique distinction of preserving the rich heritage of Hindu civiliza- 
tion, while in Java itself the oid monuments alone remain to teil the taie of its past 
glory and grandeur. 

We may now pass on to the mainland of Indo-China. 

While the mighty Šailendra Empire was ruling over the sea, a powerful 
Hindu kingdom was founded in Kambuja. We have traced the rise and fail of 
Fu-nan and referred to the growing power of Bhava-varman about the middle 
of the sixth century A.D. Under him and his two successors, Mahendra-varman 
and Išäna-varman, Kambuja became very powerfui Fu-nan was finally destroyed 
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and the Kambuja kingdom comprised» at the beginning of the seventh centuiy 
A.D., the whole of Cambodia and Cochin-China and also the valley of the Mun 
river to the north of the Dangrek mountains. This kingdom was ruled by the 
dynasty of Bhava-varman till about 674 A.D. From that period till the accession 
of Jaya-varman in 802 A.D. we do not know much of this kingdom. As noted 
above, it was probably subjugated by the Šailendras of Java. Taya-varman 11 
freed his native land from the yoke of Java and invited a Brähmana named Hiran- 
yadäma to perform some Tantric rites in order that Kambuja might not again be 
a dependency of Java. For reasons not known to us, he frequently changed his 
Capital and hnally hxed it in the Angkor region which remained the political 
and cultural centre of Java for more than fivc hundred years. Jaya-varman 
ascended the throne in A.D. 802 and ruled till 850 A.D., during which period he 
laid the foundation of the future greatness of Kambuja. 

Though we do not know the details of his reign, the fact that for four cen- 
turies the epigraphic records of kings of different dynasties refer lo Jaya-varman 
as a great and powerful monarch shows the deep impression that his reign and 
personality made upon posterity, 

The reigns of Jaya-varman II and his son and successor cover the period 
802 to 877 A.D. According to a Chinese chronicle, written in A.D. 863, the 
kingdom of Kambuja included the whole of Central Indo-China and touched 
the frontiers of Yunnan in Southern China. The Arab writers also describe the 
Khmer kingdom as vast and powerful, the king of which received homage of 
other kings. Kambuja had ihus begun that career of imperialism which made 
it the dominant power in Indo-China for centuries to come. 

The aggressive imperial policy was continued by the next king Tndra-varman 
who founded a new dynasty. He claims in his record that his commands were 
respectfully obeyed by the rulers of China, Champä and Yavadvipa. His son 
Yašo-varman, who ascended the throne in 889 A.D., was one of the grcatest 
kings of Kambuja. He distinguished himself by his military campaigns, both 
by land and sea, and not only maintained intact the vast empire he had inherited, 
but also enhanced its glory and splendour. He built many temples and a new 
Capital City callcd after him Yašodharapura. It included a large part, and formed 
the nucleus, of the later city of Angkor Thom, which stiil stands as the etemal 
Symbol of the glory and grandeur of Hindu culture and civilization in South-east 
Asia. 

There is some uncertainty about the date of Yašo-varman’s death. It 
was generally bclieved to have taken place at 908 A.D. But a French scholar 
has shown good grounds for placing it about A.D. 900. If this view be accepted, 
we must be struck with wonder that Yašo-varman accomplished so much during 
a short reign of eleven years. Yaio-varman strikes us as one of the greatest 
personalities, and must be regarded as a great king in every sense of the term. 
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Perhaps the court-poet did not exaggreate very much whcn he said that the glory 
of Yašo-varman was sung, even after his death, by the people “ in their games, 
on their beds, and in their travels. 

Anothcr great king of this dynasty was Räjendra-varman, who ruled from 
A.D. 944 to 96^. He carried on victorious campaigns in all directions and Success- 
fully invaded Champä. As we have seen above, othcr kings who preceded him 
also claimed victories even ovcr China, Champä and Java. That all this was 
no mere empty boast is proved by Chinese annals and the chronicles of Burma 
and Siam, We learn from these that both Tonkin and the Hindiüzed Thai prin- 
cipality of Nan-chao or Mithilä-rä^tra in North Yunnan had thrown off the 
yoke of China which was thus cut off from direct contact with Indo-China. 

The position of supremacy lost by China now passed to Kambuja, Mithilä- 
rä§tra now formed a part of the Kambuja Empire, and probably this forms the 
justification of Indra-varman’s claim that his commands were obeyed by China. 
To the South of Mithilä there were a large number of Hindu kingdoms along the 
upper Valleys of the Mekong such as Älavi-räs^ra, Hari-bhunjaya, Suvarna- 
gräma ete. which all acknowledged the suzerainty of Kambuja. The Central 
part of Siam or Thailand, viz. the region extending from Kampheng Phet on the 
north to the Gulf of Siam on the south, known as LavapurT, formed an integral 
part of Kambuja. But Kambuja also exercised suzerainty over the petty Hin- 
duized kingdoms lying along the Menam valley in the north, such as Sukhodaya, 
Yonaka-räsfra and Kshmera-rä§tra which touched ihc Kambuja kingdom of 
Älavi-rä§tra mentioned before. ft is thus quite clear that Kambuja extended 
her suzerainty over the vast region in Central Jndo-China lying to the east of 
Burma, south of China and west of Annam. This led to the spread of Hindu cul- 
ture over the little known and inaeeessible lands of which many memorials are 
now Corning to light. 

In the south the northern part of Malay Peninsula up to the Isthmus of 
Kra was included in the Kambuja Empire which thus tOUdhed the frontier of 
the Šailendra Empire. In the east Kambuja led many wccessful expeditions 
against Champä which ultimately led to its conquest at a later date. Thus Kam¬ 
buja grew to be the dominant power in Indo-China in eourse of the ninth and 
tenth centuries A.D, as the Šailendras were in the Malay Archipelago. Both 
beeame the main agents for the propagation of Hindu cultUre in South-east Asia 
as is proved by inseriptions and monuments. 

The death of Jaya-varman V, the son and sueeessor of Räjendra-varman, 
in 1001 A.D., ushered in a period full of intemal troubteg* But king Sürya-var- 
man I, whose reign covers the first half öf the eleventh ccftttury, restored the unity 
of the empire. To prevent the repetition of civil war ih future he instituted a 
novel System which wc know from ten inseriptions, all dj^ied in 1011 A.D. These 
inseriptions contain the identical text of an oath offeririg unswerving and Hfelong 
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homage and allegiance to the king and dedicating the life to his Service, as well as 
the names of district officers, numbering more than four thousand, who took it in 
the presence of the sacred fire, the Brähma^as and the äcäryas. Among other 
things the officers swore that they shall not honour any other king, shall never be 
hostile to their own king, and shall not be the accomplices of any enemy. 

Sürya-varman not only defeated the rival claimants to the thronc and put 
down internal rebellions, but also conquercd the whole of Siam and cvcn carricd 
his victorious arnis to the Mon kingdom of Thaton in Lower Burma. 

In spilc of all his precaiitions, the death of SQrya-varman was followed by 
a series of rcvolts ending in a civil war and partition of the kingdom. But Sürya- 
varman II, who ascended the throne in 1113 A.D., once more reunilcd the king¬ 
dom. The inscriptions of Kambuja refcr in rapturous tcrms to ihe victories of 
Sürya-varman and his triiimphs over hostile kings, but do not givc any dctails. 
We know from other sources that he invaded Annani bolh by land and sea, but 
could not achieve any success. He also invaded Champä, but in spite of somc 
initial success, his troops met with serious disasters. Stiil hc maintained the 
cmpire intact. We learn from Chinese annals that his dominions extended from 
Champä to Lower Burma and included the northern part of MaJay Peninsula 
up to the Bay of Bandon. He is said to have maintained 200,000 war elephants. 

Sürya-varman was consccratcd by Diväkara Paplita who initiatcd him into 
the mysteries of Vrah Guhya, the Great Secret, probably a Täntric cult. The king 
performed Kofihoma, Lak§aoma, and the Mahähoma as well as various sacri- 
fices to the ancestors. But his grcatest achievcment was the construclion of the 
famoLis temple known as Angkor Vat, which is justly regarded as one of the 
wondcrs of the world. 

The death of Sürya-varman 11, some lime aftcr 1145 A.D., was again follow¬ 
ed by a period of troubles in course of which the king of Champä invaded Kam¬ 
buja and plundered the Capital city in A.D. 1177. Although the king of Kambuja 
was killed, the country was saved by Jaya-varman VII who defeated the Chams 
in a naval cngagemcnt and made himself master of Kambuja in A.D. 1181. 

Jaya-varman VII has deservedly won the epithet of Grand Monarch. He 
fully avenged the sack of the Capital city of Kambuja by Champä. A prolongcd 
war followed, in course of which cach side invaded the dominions of the other. 
But Jaya-varman VII obtained a complete victory in A.D. 1190. The king of 
Champä was brought a prisoner to Kambuja and the whole kingdom lay pro- 
strate before the victor. He divided it into two parts, and appointed his own 
brother-in-law and his victorious general rulers over them. But the Chams would 
not take this defeat lying down and thcre were constant revolts. At last Kam¬ 
buja cvacuated Champä in 1220 A.D. and a formal peacc was concludcd two 
years later. 
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By the conquest of Champä Jaya-varnian’s Empire reached the Chiaa Sea 
on the east. On the west he conqucred Pagan which at this time comprised both 
Central and south Burma. According to the Chinese chroniclcs, Pagan was ann- 
cxcd to Kambuja towards the close of the twelfth century A.D. There is no doubt 
that the conquest was achieved by Jaya-varman VII, but whether by Pagan the 
Chinese meant the whole of this kingdom or merely a part of it cannot be defini- 
tely ascertained. 

There is no doubt, in any case, that the empire of Kambuja reached its 
greatest extcnt undcr Jaya-varman VII. It included nearly the whole of Indo- 
China, from the Sea of China to the Bay of Bengal. 

Jaya-varman VII founded the eity of Angkor Thom. The Chinese deserip- 
tion of it in its palmy days of glory and the extant remains leave no doubt that 
it must be regarded as one of the greatest eities in aneient and medieval ages, not 
exeluding even Rome and Baghdad. 

The town was surrounded by a high wall made of limonite with a ditch 
beyond it, 110 yds. wide. The ditch has a total length of more than 8 miles and 
its sides are paved with enormous blocks of stonc. The enclosing walls were 
pierced by huge gates which gave aeeess to the eity by means of five grand avenues 
each 33 yds. wide and running straight from one end to the other. Each gatcway 
consisted of a huge arehed opening more than 30 ft. high and 15 ft. wide, and 
surmounted by four huge heads placed back to baek. The town was square in 
shape, each side measuring about two miles. The grand avenues converge to 
the Temple of Bayon which oeeupies almost the Central position of the eity and 
is justly regarded as the masterpiece of Kambuja arehiteeture. To the north 
of the Bayon is a great public square, a sort of forum, about 765 yds, lõng and 
165 yds. wide, surrounded by famous struetures sueh as the Baphuon, the Phimea- 
nakas, the Terrace of Honour ete. 

The Kambuja Empire, like the wave in the sea, rose to the highest point 
only to break down. Its glory did not lõng survive the death of Jaya-varman 
vm, who abdicated the throne in 1295-6 A.D, It was followed, as usual, by 
internal troubles, but unlikc the previous oeeasions no hero arose to restore its 
fortunes. This is due to the rise of the Thais who conqucred Siam and devastated 
Angkor region towards the close of the 13th century A.D. Though Kambuja 
was stiil a powerful kingdom, its days of greatness were numbered. The conquest 
of Champä by the Annamites in the fifteenth century A.D. bijought these feroeious 
invaders to the very door of Kaitibuja. 

These two powerful Thai tribes in their fresäi vigour pressed Kambuja very 
hard both from the east and the west. For centuries Kambuja remained the 
helpless victim of her two pitiless aggressive .neigfaboqrS. Then it fell a prey to 
the colonial imperialism of France about the noäddle of the 19th century A.D., 
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and thc remnant of thc mighty Hindu empirc of Kambuja became a French Pro- 
tectorate. The king of Kambuja stiil foUows thc oid ccrcmony by which Yaäo- 
vatman, Räjendra*varman, Sürya-varman and Jaya-varman were consecrated 
to thc throne, and receives the sword of Indra from the Brähmana ^escendants 
of the oid priests, but he is nothing more than a mere shadow or a puppet in the 
hands of a foreign power. 

The Kambuja Empirc was thc only powcrful Hindu empirc that flourished 
in Indo-China. The Hindu kingdom of Champä lying to its east nevcr cxtended 
its power beyond its border, and its history thcrcforc posscsses only a local 
interest- Tt never grew to be a very powerful State, though it not unoften hurled 
defiance even at the impcrial powers of China and Kambuja. We have referred 
above to the sack of its Capital city by China and prolonged occupation of thc 
whole kingdom by Kambuja. On thc other händ, it defied successfully the mighty 
power of Kublai Khan, the dreaded Mongol emperor of China, by a heroic 
resistance for a period of three years. But the most inveterate enemies of Champä 
were their northern neighbours, the Annamites, who had thrown olT the Chinese 
yoke and founded an indepcndent kingdom in the tenth century A.D. Hostilities 
broke out towards the end of the century and continued at irrcgular intervals. 
Kings of Champä, always rcady to provoke but scldom able to resist the Anna- 
amite invasions, suffered terrible losses. Before the close of the eleventh century 
A.D., two districts in the north passed into the hands of the enemy. Early in the 
14th century, king Jaya-Simhavarman was foolish enough to cede two districts 
merely for the sake of marrying a princess of Annam. Though weakened by thc 
cessions and internal rebellions, Champä fought bravely and even occasionally 
šcored some success, but ultimately fell a victim to repeated incursions of Annam 
during the fifteenth century A.D. 

The Annamites annexed the northern province of Amarävati in A.D. 1402 
and the Central province of Vijaya in A.D. 1471. About the middle of the six- 
teenth century they annexed the Cham territory up to the river of Phanrang. The 
kingdom of Champä was now redueed to a small principality, with its Capital at 
Bai Chanar in Phanri. An aeeount of its petty chief has been Icft by the pffieers 
of S.S. Galathee who met him there in A.D. 1720. In eourse of the eighteentl) 
century thc Annamites took even Phanrang. In 1822, the last of the lõng Une 
of Hindu kings, unable to bear the oppressions of the Annamites, passed over 
to Kambuja with a colony of exilcs, Icaving princess Po Bia to guard over the 
so^called koyal treasures of Cham at Bai Chanar. With her death passed away 
tlie last emblem of Hindu colony in Champä. 

To the west of Kambuja lay thc kingdom of Siam, now called Thailand. 
Äcference has been made above to the Hindu kingdom of Dväravati in the 
seventh century A.D., the estabUshment of Kambuja supremacy, and thc sub- 
Sequent conquest of the coüntry by the Thais. The oid culture continued in its 
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Ddain features and even to-day Siam is a flourishing land of Buddhism. But the 
poUtical history of the Thais falls beyond the scopc of this lecture. 

To the north of Siam lies the extensive territory now known as Burma. 
The early colonization of the Hindus in this region has been referred to above. 
In the ninth or tcnth ccntury A.D. there were three powerful States in Burma. 
Rämaflfladeša, the country of the Raman or the Mon as they are called to-day, 
comprising the whole of Lower Burma, Tavoy, Mergui and Tennasscrim, was 
the most powerful of these and was something likc a fcderation of States such 
as Rämävati, Haihsävatl, Šrik^etra, Dväravati ete. It was a strong centre of 
Hindu civilization and contained a large number of famous Hindu colonies. To 
the north of this State lay Pagan or Arimardanapura in Upper Burma, along the 
Valleys of the Irawaddy and the Chindwin. Stiil further to the north and north- 
east, along the valleys of the Upper Irawaddy and the Salween lay a number of 
Thai States which were often federated together and designated as KaušämbL 

All these States were ultimately absorbed by Pagan. Aeeording to Burmese 
ohronicles the eity of Pagan was founded in 849 A.D. and got the classical name 
Arimardanapura. The greatness of the kingdom, of which it formed the Capital 
City, begins with the accession of Anawratha, the Burmese form of the Sanskrit 
name Aniruddha, in A.D. 1044. 

About this time a debased form of Täntrism prevailed in the country, but 
Aniruddha was converted to the pure Theraväda form of Buddhism by a Bräh- 
mapa monk of Thaton, named Arahan and also known as Dharmadarši. More 
monks came from the Mon country in the south, and Theraväda form of Bud¬ 
dhism triumphed over the oid Täntric cult. Necessity was now felt of seeuring 
saered books and king Aniruddha sent envoys to the Mon king asking for eom- 
plcte copies of Buddhist Tripitaka. The latter not only refused the request but 
also insulted the envoys of Pagan, Aniruddha thereupon invaded the Mon 
country and Thaton capitulated. Aniruddha not only brought its king as captive 
but also carried away with him a large number of monks, äitisans and craftsmen 
as well as Buddhist seriptures and saered relics laden on thirtyfour elephants. 

Aniruddha next conqi|et:ed Arakan and is said to have visited Bengal. 
Aeeording to the Burmese chronicles his kingdom exten<M up to Pattikera, a 
principality in the district of Tipperah in Bengal. To the eaat he led his victorious 
army against the Thais of Yunnan, and the chiefs of various Shan States acknowl- 
edged his suzerainty. By <|Ünt of these and other victories Aniruddha brought 
under his sway nearly the Whole of modern Burma with the exception of Tenas- 
serim. 

But this political unifieation of Burma was not the ^ly great achievement 
of Aniruddha. Far more important was the complete traii»formation of Burmese 
culture under the influence of the Mons. The Burmese, a rude unlettered people. 
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representing a comi^ratively läte MongoUan wave of immigration, had mostly 
destroyed the ancient culture. Under the inspiration and personal example 
of Aniruddha they now adopted the religion, script and sacred literature of India, 
as represented by the Mon culture, which thus commenced a new career in Pagan. 
The World has scarcely seen such an example of the conquerors being completely 
captivated by the conquered. The HInayäna form of Buddhism, hitherto 
current in Lower Burma, now became the dominant religion in the whole country, 
a position which it happily retains down to the present time. 

Aithough dceply influenced by the Mons, Burma henceforth maintained 
close relations both with East India and Ceylon. With the proverbial zeal of 
a new convert, Aniruddha built numerous temples and monasterles, and came 
to be rccognised as the defender of Buddhist faith. When Ceylon was ravaged 
by the Cholas, its king requested Aniruddha to send Buddhist monks and scrip- 
tures. Aniruddha granted the request and got in return a duplicate of the tooth 
relic of Buddha. But sometimes he went to the extreme. For example, in the 
well-known Buddhist formula, ye dharmä hetuprabhavä ete,, he substituted his 
own name for that of the Buddha. 

Aniruddha married a princess of Vaišäli in India and their son Kyanzittha 
was crowned in 1084 A.D. under the title Tribhuvanädityadharmaräja. He 
desired to marry his daughter to the prince of PaUikera in Bengal, and this love 
episode, ending in a tragedy, forms the theme of Many Burmese poems and 
dramas which are aeted on the stage even now. 

During the reign of Kyanzittha many Buddhists and Vaisnavas went 
from India and settled in his kingdom. It is said that the king fed eight Indian 
monks with his own hands for three months and, on hearing from them the des- 
eription of Indian temples, built on that model the famous templc of Änanda at 
Pagan. Whatever we may think of this story there is no doubt that this master- 
piece of Burman arehiteeture closely followed the Indian model, as will be shown 
later. Kyanzittha also completed the Shwezigon Pagoda begun by his father, 
and built about forty smallcr pagodas. He repaired the famous temple of Bodh- 
Gayä and is said to have married a Chola princess. 

The sueeessor of Kyanzittha also maintained intimate relation with India. 
The king of North Arakan who, being driven out, was restored to the throne by 
the Burmese king, wanted to show his gratitude, and was asked by the latter to 
repair the Bodh-Gayä temple, which he gladly did. He is also said to have visited 
Malaya and Bengal and married a daughter of the king of Pattikera in Bengal. 

The City of Arimardanapura or Pagan grew in splendour, and the empire 
founded by Aniruddha continued in glory for nearly two centuries. But the 
great Mongol chief Kublai Khan wrought its ruin. In A.D. 1271, he sent envoys 
to Burma ^sking the king to aeeept his suzerainty. As this was refused, hostilltics 
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began. The Burcnese took the aggreäSive and wefe defeated. A revolt followed 
in Burma and Kublai took advantage of it to invade the country. The Mongol 
afmy, led by a grandson of Kublai Khan» marched to Pagan which perished amid 
the blood and flame of Tartar terror. 

The Mongol invasion was followed by political disintegi^ation and cultural 
decay in Burma for a period of nearly one hundred and fifty ycars. But Burma 
once again emerged as a great power and carried its victorious arms as far as 
Assam in the north and the heart of Siam in the south. But we need not enter 
into that phase of its history which is comparatively well-known* 



Lecture iv 

hiNDU CULTURE IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

In the first lecture I havc drawn a general picture of the culture and civiliza- 
don of the indigenous peoples with whom the Hindu colonists hrst came into 
£ontact. They had hardly emerged from the Neolithic state and resembled to a 
large e^iLtent the peoples whom the Aryans met in India. I propose to discuss in 
this lecture how these primitive peoples were affected by the elements of Hindu 
culture that were deeply implanted in their soils by the Hindu Colonists. 

The first and foremost of these elements was the Sanskrit language and 
literature which opened, as it were, a new world of culture to the more intelli- 
g;ent among them. Reference has been made above to the large number of ins- 
criptions scattered all over the area. These are written in very good Sanskrit and 
indicate an acquaintance with various branches of Sanskrit literature. The Vo- 
Chanh inscription in Champä, belonging to the second or third century A.D., 
is perhaps the oldest of them. It is written in prosc with two verses in Vasania- 
tUakä mette which show a simple kävya style; but an inscription of Šambhu- 
varman» a later king of Champä, is märked by a developcd kävya style. An idea 
of the languajge and the thorough-going spirit of Hindu culture which characterise 
these early records may be had from the following verse in the last-named inscnp- 
tion.* 

Sr$t^m yena tritayam = akhilam bhür-bhuvas-svaff svaiaktyä 

Yen =s otkhätam bhuvana-durUam vahnin = = õndhakäram | 

Yasy äcintyo jagati mahimä yasyan = õdir ^ na cäntaš 

Campädeše janayatu sukharh Šambhubhadrešvaro=yam ii —( No. 7 ) 

The oldest inscription in Fu-nan dating from the fifth century A.D. is written 
throughout in poetry, four of its five verses being composed in the very difhcult 
4&etre known as Šdrdulavikrf^ita. The following half-verse, describing the queen 
shows a familiarity with Hindu mythology. 

Šakrasy = eva Šaci nrpäsya dayitä Sväh eva Saptärcci^ah | 

Rudrä^ Ä= fva Harasyü lokaviditd Sä Šrir = iva Šripateh ii-^ ( No. 1, V. 4) 

A very large number of short Sanskrit inscriptions, datable between thö 
fourth and seventh century A.D,, havc been found in Burma, Siam, Malay Fenin- 
sula, Sumatra, Java and Borneo. Afl these prove that before the end of the 
seventh century A.D., there were in the Hindu colonies, a deep knowledgc of 

1 The number of the Inscription given in the text relers to the corresponding number in 
Riy Collection of Inscriptions of Champä and Kamrbuja (see Bibüography under R. C. 
Majumdait, tW first aad the last book}, 
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Sanskrit language, intimate acquaintance with Sanskrit literature and a high 
degree af skill in thc use of ditferent mctrcs, including the most diflScult ones. 

But the progress of Sanskrit in the colõnies during the next five hundred 
years adds a new chapter to the history of that literature. The small Hindu 
kingdom of Champä has yielded more than fifty Sanskrit inscriptions. Thcy 
are written both in prose and verse and are good specimens of the high-flown 
artificial style current in India about the same period. All these are collected 
in my book on Champä, and anyone who reads them cannot fail tö be struck 
with the rich cultivation of Sanskrit cvcn in this remotest Indian Colony in South- 
east Asia. 

But Kambuja shows a stiil more wonderful progress in Sanskrit. In a 
recent work. just published, I have brought together the texts of about one hundr¬ 
ed and lifty Sanskrit inscriptions from Kambuja. Most of these inscriptions are 
written in beautiful and almost flawless Kävya style, and some of them are quite 
big compositions. The text of an inscription of Yažo-varman ( No. 60), of 
which we possess no less than eleven copies in ditferent places, contains fifty 
verses. Another ( Nos. 62-68 ), with seven copies, contains 108 verses each. A 
third (No. 61 ) contains 93 verses of which only 15 are common with the last 
series. In addition to these there are a large number oF records containing about 
fifty verses, a few more or less. But the Prašastis of Räjendra-varman exceed 
in size and quality even those of Yašo-varman. The Mebon Ins. of this king 
( No. 93) contains 218 verses, not a few of which are fairly big, being written in 
Šärdülavikri4ita and Sragdharä metres. The largest inscription is that of Pre 
Rup ( No. 97 ) which contains 298 verses. There are many other records of Räj¬ 
endra-varman and other kings of this period which run to a considerable length. 

The authors of these inscriptions have very successfully used almost all the 
Sanskrit metres, and exhibited a thorough acquaintance with the most developed 
rules and conventions of Sanskrit rhetoric and prosody. Besides, they show an 
intimate knowledge of the Indian Epies, Kävyas and Purätias, and other branches 
of literature, and a deep penetrating insight into Indian philosophical and spiritual 
ideas; they are also saturated with the religious and mythological coneeptions 
of the ditferent seets of India;—all this to an extent which may be justly regarded 
as marvellous in a community separated from India by ttlpusands of miles. It 
is beyond the seope of this lecture to illustrate these by cking examples from the 
ditferent inscriptions. But a verse may be quoted to show how they werc tho- 
roughly conversant even with the grammatical treatise of Pätini 
RäjanvatI — ry =* anya-nrpo — nvaiät prari 
NipätanäI = lak^a^am ^ antare^ \ 

Yo lak^a^is ^ samskrta-var^^varddhi- 
Padas » tu sädhutva-dharän » dharitrlm tt 

(No. 97, V, 48) .. 
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The verse is a pun on the ruie of Panini VIU, 2.14 (r^^/använ sauräjye). 
li makes an exception to the general ruie about the elision of the final n before 
the consonant in the word räjanvän in the seose of ‘ häving good king the ordi- 
nary form * räjavdn ’ meaning only " häving a king There are similar references 
in an inscription of the timc of Yaio-varman:— 

Sad-dharma~nirater « yyasya padam räjyena cakrire \ 

Upasarggäfi kriyäyoge te präg dhätor = mmuner ^ iva w 

(No. 73, B. 13) 

Here aiso the verse is a pun on Päiiini’s Sütras T, 4, 58, 59, 80, and comparcs 
king Jaya-varman U with Panini. Similarly V. 94 of Ins. 62 compares king 
Yašo-varman with Panini and all the epithets are applicable to both. 

The inscriptions show by their general tenor a high proficiency in differcnt 
branches of Sanskrit literature—not only what is known as bellesdetters but also 
various technical branches of that literature. We have specific references to 
Pravarascna and Mayüra as the authors respcctively of Setubandha and Sürya- 
iataka, and to Gunäcjhya, the great writer in Präkfit, with allusion to the legend 
about him contained in Kathäsaritsägara, Although the name of Kälidäsa is 
not mentioncd, the Pre Rup inscription ( No. 97) contains four verses (164, 199, 
211,290) which contain definite allusions to Raghuvamša, repeating sometimes 
the very words used by the poet. Similar allusions occur in several other rccords. 
An inscription of Yašo-varman (No. 64) alludes to Bhäravi, and also to Šüra 
as häving triumphed over a rival named Bhimaka. A new Kävya named Mano- 
kara seems to be referrcd to in Pre Rup inscription (No. 97). 

As regards technical Sciences, Grammar was highly cultivated. In addition 
to Pänini^s Sütras specific reference is made to Mahäbhä^ya and king Yašo- 
varman is said to have coraposed a commcntary on it. His minister was an 
expert in Horäšästra ( astrology). Specific reference is also made to the Kama- 
sütra of Vätsyäyana, Niti-šästra of Višäläk^a and the medical treatise of Suiruta. 

The inscriptions also refer to the Trayl or Vedas, Atharvaveda, Vedänta, 
Smfti, the Rämdyana, the Mahäbhärata, the sacred canons of the Buddhists and 
Jainas, religious texts of various Brähmanical sects, and all the schools of Indian 
philosophy. Manu is referred to as a legislator, and a verse from the Manu- 
Sarhhitä is reproduced verbatim in an inscription. 

There is specific reference to Sirfihävalokitanyäya and Gautama's Nyõya- 
sütra ( No. 66 ) and the Yogäcära system ( No. 97), Jina seems to bc cited a$ 
the author of one of the PQrvas named Kalyä]]ia, 

As wc go through these inscriptions we mect at every step with the Puräi^ic 
mythology and legends, and the allusions, alliterations, and similes usually found 
in Sanskrit literature in India. Special attention may be drawn to the Vat Thipedi 
Inscription (No. 78) which has a distinct style of its own, the chief characteristics 
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bcing tht uÄc of kmg compounds, atyuktU exaggerätion, and änupräsffy le, 
the rcpOtition of tbe $anie syUaUes in the sam^ line. According to Sanskrit 
rbetoricians, tbese characteristic featuros mark the Gaucja style of Sanskrit poetry. 
The great French savant Coed^s thinks that the author of the inscription was 
probably trained in the Gau(^ country. 

On the whole the Sanskrit inscriptions of Kambuja add a brilliant chaptcr 
to the history of Sanskrit literature which is mostly unknown in this country. 
It is interesting to note in this connection the high degree of proficiency in Sans¬ 
krit literature attained even by the kings in these Hindu Colonies. Reference has 
becn made abovc to two such kings of Kambuja named Jaya-varman H and Yašo- 
varman. Similar instances occur in the inscriptions of Champä. King Bhadra- 
varman is said to have becn versed in the four Vedas while Šri Jaya Indfavar- 
madeva VII was versed in grammar, astrology, the Mahäyäna philosophy and the 
Dharma-šästras, notably the Näradiya and the Bhärgaviya. Special interest atta- 
ches to the following verse ( Champä, ins. No. 45, v. III), which deseribes the 
learning of Indra-varman III. 

Mimämsa-^aHarka-jinendra^sürmmiS’ 

Sa-Käšikä-vyäkaranodak =* aughafi l 
Äkhyäna-Šaivottara-kalpa-minah 
Patilt ha ete^v = iti satkavmäm u 

This verse means that like a fish in water the king could easily move through 
the different branches of learning named, beeause even among the learned he 
was the most skilful in all these subjeets. These included Buddhist philosophy, 
Päoini’s Grammar with Käšikä, Äkhyäna, and Uttarakalpa of the Šaivas. There 
was besides the Mimämsa-$at-tarka with which the list begins. When I firSt 
edited this inscription, I took it as Mlmärfmädi ^aptarka, to mean the six Systems 
of Indian philosophy beginning with Mimäfhsä. A learned Indian scholar^ 
has since pointed out that the famous poet Räja^ekhara in his Kävya-mMämsä 
has used ^af-tarka, in a special sense^ tp mean the six logieal Systems of Büddha, 
Jaina, Chärväka, Sänkhya, Nyäya and Vaiše?ika. The expression Mimdmsa- 
^t-tarka therefore means both Mlmäihsä and the six systems referred to above, 
As Mimämsä indudes both Karma-mimämsä and Jnäna-mimämsä or ^edänta, 
and the Sähkhya indudes both the atheistic sehool of Kapita and the theistic 
Yoga System, Mimärhsä and ^aptarka taken together stand fpr all the commonly 
known schools of Indian philosophy, both Brähmanical and non-Brlhlttanical. 
This also follows from the fact that Räjaiekhara has divjded the Pramf^kas or 
theexperts in the Pramäiia Vidyä into two classes, Mlmäihsakas and Tärkikas. 

^ t'' ' 1 - 

The learned scholar, whose views I Eftve quoted.above, refers tO |be date- 
of HAlAiekhara as 1000 A.D. But as he was a cpuit poet of the Pratlblra king. 


2 D. C. Chatterji ta /G/S, X. 154. 
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Mahendrapäla, he must have flourished towards the end of the ninth or beginning 
of the tenth century A.D. As the inscription which describes the learning of 
Indra-varman III of Champä is dated in 840 Šaka or 918 A.D*, he was a con- 
tcmporary of Räjatekhara. As such, we may take Mlmäihsa*^at-tarka in the 
scnsc used by Räjaäekhara. It not only proves the great erudition of the king 
of Champä but also a close association between that country and fndia in respect 
of literature and philosophy. 

There is no doubt that in both Champä and Kambuja Sanskrit was the 
language of the court and the learned, but it is difficult lo determine how far it 
superseded the local vcrnaculars. We have very few early specimcns of these 
local languagcs, but whcn we come across them in written rccords, we find thcm 
full of Sanskrit words. The vernaculars must have existed side by side with 
Sanskrit and were largely influenccd by them, but they do not appear to have 
bcen used in scrious compositions with any literary pretcnsions for which Sans¬ 
krit was exclusively employcd. 

Another Hindu colony which was deeply influenced by Sanskrit literature 
was Java. ft has not preserved many Sanskrit inscriptions or Sanskrit texts, 
but the rich oid-Javanesc literature testfies to the extensive influence of Sans¬ 
krit. The term old-Javanese is used to indicate the language which was currcnt 
in Java up to the fail of Majapahit and iniroduction of Islam. It is formcd by 
a mixture of Sanskrit and the indigenous language. The poetry of the old- 
Javanese literature follows rules of Sanskrit metre, its subject-matter is derived 
mainly from Sanskrit literature, and it frcquently quotes Sanskrit vcrses. The 
earliest book in this language is Amaramälä, an old-Javanese version of Sanskrit 
lexicon Amarakoša. To the same period belongs the old-Javanese Rämäyatata 
which agrees quite well with the Sanskrit Rämäyana, but concludes with the rc- 
union of Sita and Räma after the death of Rävaija. The next important work is 
the prose translation of Mahõhhärata, which closely follows the original epic but 
is more condensed. 

All the above works were composed before 1000 A.D. Next we find a 
series of works based on the themes supplied by the great epies. The more famous 
among these are ArJunaviväJia, Kr^näyana and Sumanasäntaka. The last is 
based on the story of Indumatl’s death caused by a garland of flowers thrown 
from above which has been immortalised by Kälidäsa. The greatest work of 
this kind is Bhärata-yuddha, the grandeur of whose style, according to eminent 
erities, is comparable to that of the Grcck epies. Among other works may bc 
mentioned Indravijaya^ Pdrthayajüa, Kälayavmdntaka, Harivamia^ Smaradahana 
and Bhomakävya, all dealing with the themes familiar in Sanskrit literature. The 
Puräpas are represented by the Brahmdi^d^ Puräna which closely follows the Indian 
or^nal. The Nftisšršt contaios the wise sayioga, maxjms and mõral preeepts 

suefa as we find in SmüiQril works called NHisdra, Paifcatmtra, Cä^yašataka, 
9 
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ete. In many cases, the Javanese verses are close translations of well-known Sans¬ 
krit couplets. There are also foik-tales based on Hitopadeša and FaHcatantra^ 
and medieal hooks, erotic treatises and miscellaneous texts on calendar, music and 
animals. The vast Indo-Javanese literature is a standing testimony to the grcat 
influence of Sanskrit literature on that of Java and Bali, and there is perhaps no 
parallel in the history of literature of sueh an influence on one literature over 
another. 

The history of Kambuja and Champä on the one händ, and that of Java 
on the other, exhibit two parallel developments. Tn the first case, Sanskrit was 
the dominant language and lõng cultivated as the form of Hterary expression, 
while the indigenous dialect gradually grew under its aegis till it superseded the 
former as a vehicle of literary expression after the Hindu culture had spent its 
force in the twelfth or thirteen century A.D. In Java, on the other händ, Sanskrit 
never attained a dominant position, and the indigenous dialect, though strongly 
influenced by Sanskrit, attained a highly developed literary form at an early stage. 
It has left no evidence of original composition in Sanskrit, but bequeathed a large 
legaey of IndoJavanese literature. Champä and Kambuja on the other händ 
can boast of a rich crop of Sanskrit literature, but have left no idigenous literature 
worth the name. 

Next to Sanskrit language the great gift of the Hindu colonists was the art 
of writing. Indian Scripts of different varieties were used in the early reeords; 
presumably the colonists introdueed the particular type with which they were 
familiar at home. These Scripts, of course, underwent modifieations, in course 
of ages, in different colonies in different ways till they have developed into eurrent 
Scripts of the different regions. Thus, all the different systems of writing that we 
flnd in use to-day in the different parts of South-east Asia from Burma to Java 
originated from the BrähmI seripts of India. The loeal modifieations followed 
more or less in the same way as we find in different parts of India, though of 
course on different Unes in different regions. Unlike loeal language, we find no traee 
of any loeal seript before the advent of the Aryans. It may, tberefore, be regarded 
as almost eertain that the indigenous peoples possessed no seript of their own 
and were taught the use of writing by the Hindu Colonists. Judging from effeet 
upon mental development, the knowledge of the art of W4ting may be regarded 
as a dividing line between a distinctly higher and a lower form of culture, and 
no other single faetor has probably contributed so much to the all-roxmd develop¬ 
ment of a culture. The Hindu colonists, by introdueing the art of writing and a 
highly developed literature like Sanskrit» ushered in a new era in the cultural 
development of South-east Asia. 

By far the most important contribution of iha Hindu Colonists was their 
highly developed form of religion^ and if it is mentiop^d after language gnd seript 
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it is simply because without these the religious influence of the Hindus upon the 
local people could not have been so great as it actually became. 

With the exception of Jainism all the principal religions of India made their 
influence fclt in the colonies, and in most cases the differcnt religious sects lived 
peaccfully side by side in the same region, thus showing a spirit of toleration truly 
characteristic of ancient India. As in India during the same pcriod, the religious 
life was dominated by Buddhism, Saivism and Vai§navism. 

The Vo-Chanh inscription is adduced as an evidence of the prcvalence of 
Buddhism in Champä in the second or third century A.D.^ So far as I can see 
there is nothing specifically Buddhist in this record. But the spread of Buddhism 
about this period almost all over the region is proved by the discovery of the 
images of Buddha of the AmarävatI style in Siam, Annam, Sumatra, Java and 
Cclebes. Some of the Buddhist sculptures in Siam reflect the primitive ideas 
of Buddhism, such as the representation of the Buddha by a symbol rather than 
his figure. All this indicates the introduction of Buddhism at an early date, pos- 
sibly during the first two or three centuries of the Christian Era. 

The Brähmanical or Puräij^ic religion is represented by the two important 
sects, Šaivism and Vai?navism. Images of their gods, so far found, are pro- 
bably of later date than the early Buddha images. This is also true of India, 
for worship of images came to be generally accepted by the followers of Šaivism 
and Vaisijavism at a later date than the Buddhists, and probably in imitation 
of them. As a matter of fact Brähmanical images that can be definitely datcd 
before the Gupta age are very rare in India. The absence of such images in 
Indian colonies does not, therefore, necessarily provc that the Brähmanical relig¬ 
ion was introduced at a later date, nor does it support the inference that the 
followers of Buddhism were pioneers of Indian colonisation in South-east Asia. 

This view is also negatived by a stray episode preserved in the Chinese 
Chronicles about Fu-nan. The king of this country, Jaya-varman, sent some 
merchants to Canton, in China, for purposes of trade. On their return journey 
the Indian monk Nägasena joined them amd arrived at Fu-nan on his way to 
India. In A.D. 484, Jaya-varman sent Nägasena as an envoy to China on a 
political mission. This Buddhist monk, while describing the manners and customs 
of Fu-nan, referred to the dominant cult of Mahešvara. In 503 A.D. Jaya-varman 
again sent an embassy to the imperial court with present including an image of 
Buddha. This indicates that while Buddhism and Šaivism were both prevalent in 
Fun-nan, the latter had larger number of adherents. 

So far as epigraphical evidence is concerned, all the three religious sects come 
into prominence about the same time. 


3 Coedfe—74. Sastri—5. Ind. I^fl. 28, 
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Tbe two oldest inscriptions of Fu-xian are Vai^iiiavite in character. The 
first begins witli an invocation to Vi^^u and reco|49 the pious donations of Kula- 
prabhävati, the chief queen of Jaya-varman. She installed a golden image of a 
god in Kurümbanagara, inhabited by Brähmanas, and aiso built an aräma (a park 
or a hermitage) witb a tank and a dwelling house. The next inscription records 
the consecration of a footprint of Vi§nu, called Cakratirthasvämin, by Gu^a- 
varman, probably a son of Jaya-varman and Kulaprabhävati. The third inscrip¬ 
tion, belonging to the region of Riidra-varman, is too fragmentary to yield a com- 
plcte scnse. It begins with an invocation to Buddha and contains the culogy of a 
Brähmaria and his Family. 

Reference has becn made above to the worship of the footprint of Vi^nu, 
which is quite well-known in India. But we also find mention of the footprint 
of Siva being held equally sacred in Kambuja (No. 8 ). We learn from a record 
that a pious Brähma^a consecrated the reprcsentation of a foot of Siva and a 
cistern for the ablution of the god, on the top of a hillock. fn the year 526 Šaka 
( == 604 A.D.) the reprcsentation of the divinc foot was surrounded by a brick 
walL The human figure of Siva was also quite well-known. A fine image of 
Siva with Pärvatl, seated on the left ihigh of the god, was installed in the year 535 
Saka ( = 613 A.D.). The references to linga are numerous. 

The different seets also made their influence felt in this dislant region. Re¬ 
ference is made to the Bhägavatas in a Kambuja inscription of sixth century A.D. 
( No. 2). Another inscription, dating from about the middle oi the 7th century 
A.D., refers to a god Sri-Trailokyasüra and a saerifieer versed in the rites of 
Pafiearätra seet. The relevant verse is as follows:— 

Yajvanä pancabhir = yajnaih panca-kal-äbhigõtmnä i 

Pancarätr-äreä—euneunä panca-bhautika-vedinä ii 

( No. 72A) 

The Päšupatas raake their appcarance as early as the 6th century A.D. 
An inscription of this period refers to an endowment to god Siva, managed by 
the Päšupatas, made by their äcärya, named Vidyäpuspa, well versed in grammar 
and philosophy ( Šabda-Vaiše^ika-Nyäyatattvdrtha-krta-nihcayaft), After wan- 
dering to many holy places he was direeted, in a dream, by the god Sankara and 
established a linga on the Tuhgiša-porvöia. This god qame tO be known as Tu4- 
g!ša even in later times. 

Two other interesting phases of religious life were the cxistcnce, $ide by side 
of gods with Sanskrit and indigenous names, and elaborat^ axrai:^einents made 
for the worship of divinc images in temples with the hclp of riÖh endowments. The 
foHowing suramary of an inscription throws interesting light pn both these point. 

The inscription begins with the date 533 Saka and enumerates the gift of 
7 slaves, 60 bulls, 2 buffaloes, 10 she-goats, 40 eoepanut trees and some paddy 
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fi«]ds to (the god) KpoA Kamratäõ Aü; 7 slaves, 20 buUs, women wbo take to 
religious Life, a person far fixing holy days, flowers, and prefumes to the god 
Mahägai;^apati. 

Another gift to a god whose name has disappeared, and whose property 
was amalgamated with that of another god Kamratää Teih Krom, comprises 7 
dancing girls, 11 songstresses, 4 players on Vi$d (lyre), Kanjan ( Khanjanil) 
and rahv ( ?), 57 slaves for the paddy field, 100 bulls, 20 buffaloes, paddy fields 
in various localities, and a kitchen-garden. 

Tt is hardly necessary to add that with the growth of the Kambiija empire 
the religious endowments also incrcascd to a proportionate dcgrce. The epi- 
graphic records contain numerous refcrences to these. We need only refer to 
the royal donations described in Ta Prohm Inscription (No. 177). It concerns 
the Räjavihära, i.e. the templc of Ta Prohm and its adjuncts where the king set 
up an image of his mother as Prajftä-päramitä. It is not possible here to record 
all the delails, but a few facts may be noted. Altogether 66,625 persons wcre 
employed in the servide of the deities of the temple and 3,400 villagcs were given 
for defraying its expcnses. There were 439 Professors and 970 scholars studying 
under them, making a total of 1,409, whose food and other daily necessaries of 
life were supplicd. There were altogether 566 groups of stone houses and 288 
groups of brick. Needless to say that the other articles, of which a minute Ust 
is given, were in the same proportion, and thcy included huge quantities of gold 
and Silver, 35 diamonds, 40,620 pearls and 4,540 other precious stones. All 
these relate to a single group of temples. And the inscription informs us that 
there were 798 tCinples and 102 hospitals in the whole kingdom, and there are 
given every year 117,200 khärikäs of lice, cach khärikä being equivalent to 3 
maunds, 8 seers. In conclusion the king expresses the hopc that by his pious 
donations, his mother niight be deUvered from the ocegn of births. 

There are many other interesting features in the religious life of Kambuja, 
but it is not possible even to touch upon them in course of ihis lecture. Wc may 
now pass on lo the ncighbouring kingdom of Champä. As regards this kingdom, 
the oldest inscription, viz. that at Vo-Chanh, does not, as we have said above, 
refer to any religion in the extant portion. The next six inseriptious refer to 
Šaivism. As noted above, king Bhadra^varman, who flourished about A.D. 400, 
and had the epithet Dharma-mahäräja, ereeted a temple of Šiva, under the name 
Bhadre^vara-svämin. The inseriptions of his reign, and good many inseriptions 
in later ages, refer to this temple which beeame the national sanetuary of the 
Chams. This temple was destroyed by an incendiary and then king Šambhu- 
varman ( 6th-7th century A.D.) re-installed the god under the name Šambhu- 
Bhadrešvara. One of the inseriptions refers to a saerifiee, probably of a human 
beingt before the god, and throe inseriptions deseribe the bouodairies of the domi- 
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nions endowed to thc temple. It should bc noted howcvcr that one of the inscrip- 
tions of Bhadra-varman begins as follows: 

“ Reverence to Mahešvara and Umä, to Brahma and Vi^iju. 

Revercncc to thc Earth, Wind, Sky, Watcr and fifthly thc Firc. ” (No. 4 ) 
Thus though thc dominant cult was that of Siva, thcre was no exclusive sectarian 
spirit, and wc find a recognition of thc Purä^ic Trinity and demi-gods. 

It is not till wc comc to thc rcign of Prakäšadharma, who ascended the 
thronc bcforc A.D. 653, that wc gct a rcfcrcncc to Vai^navism. He built a 
tcmpIe of God Vi§iju Puru^ottama, and anothcr of Välmiki, who is described 
as an incarnation of Vi^^u. But the king also made donations to the Saiva 
gods Sambhu-Bhadrešvara, Išänešvara and Prabhäsešvara. It is interesting 
to notc that while in onc of his records Vi^j>u is rcfcrrcd to as ‘ without beginn- 
ing or end and prcceptor of Ihc wholc World ’ ( No. 11), another rccord dcscribes 
Siva as “ the one lord of all thc world and the causc of its creation, with different 
forms likc Earth ctc. for the maintenance and progress of the world who although 
revcrcd by Brahmä, Vi§i)u, Indra and other gods, yet danccd in cemctery for 
the sake of prosperity of thc world; and from whom is evolved this static and 
dynamic world; likc rays from the Sun, and in whom again are they merged. ” 
The king ereeted a temple to this God “ with a view to destroy thc seeds of Karma 
which have thc powcr of leading to births in quiek sueeession ’’ (No. 12). The 
same king also ereeted, for inerease of wcalth, temple of Kubera, the friend of 
Mahešvara, and also called ‘ Ekäk^apihgala' for häving his eye injured by the 
view of thc goddess Umä (No. 14 ). 

The religious attitude of king Prakäšadharma may be regarded as typical 
of the country, and shows a completc assimilation of true Indian spirit, and a 
wide knowledgc of Puränic religion, including its philosophy and mythology. 

Although an early image of Buddha was found at Dong Duong in Champä, 
the first epigraphic reference to Buddhism occurs in an inseription in the same 
place dated A.D. 875. Buddhism, though introdueed at an early date, thus seems 
to have been confined to that locality, ^nd does not appear to have enjoyed great 
popularity in Champä. 

As regards Malay Peninsula, reference has already been made to short 
records, temples and images testifying to the prevalencc of both Buddhism and 
Brähmanical religion at Icast as early as thc fourth or fifth century A,D. It is 
interesting to note that the well^known Buddhist formula ye dharmä heU^rabhavä 
ete., occurs in an inseription with an additional verse which alone is found in 
another reeord. 

More interesting stiil is an inseribed clay tablet found in the neighbourhood 
of Keddah. It contains three Sanskrit verses embodying Mahäyänist philosophi- 
cai doetrines of Mädhyamika School. All the three verses have been h^ced to- 
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gether in a Chinese translation of the SSgaramatiparipfcchä of which the original 
is lost. 

The prevalence of Šaiva rcligion is proved by the discoveries at Sungai Batu 
at the foot of Keddah Peak. These indude an image of goddess Durgä triumph- 
ing over Mahi^äsura ( ?), the head of Nandi (äiva’s BuU ) and a yoni/ 

The spirit of religious toleration is shown by an inscription found near Ligor 
which records endowmcnts for the worship both of Päramitä and Agastya.’ 

The State of religion in Siam proper sccms to resemble that of Malay Penin- 
sula. A little statuette of walking Buddha and other remains at Pong Tuk indicate 
the prevalence of Buddhism at a very carly period, Images of both Brähmanical 
and Buddhist deities of the Gupta style have bcen found all over the country. 
A Sanskrit inscription of the fourth century A.D. has bcen found at Si Tep along 
with Šaiva and Vaisnava sculptures. Inscriptions containing Pali Buddhist texts 
of somewhat latcr period have also come to light. 

As rcgards Burma, therc is a general belief that Buddhism was introduccd 
in this country during the reign of Ašoka. This belief rcsts upon the tradition, 
recorded in the Ccylonese chroniclcs, that two religious missionaries named Sõna 
and Uttara, sent by Ašoka, visited SuvarnabhQmi. This Suvari>abhümi has 
been idcntified with Burma by many scholars. But some have identified it with 
Siam, while others regard it as general designation of South-east Asia. Although 
the identification of Suvarpabhümi with Burma, and evcn the very tradition of 
Ašoka’s mission to that land may be regarded as doubtful; the introduction of 
Buddhism in Burma must be placed at an early date. A great deal of importance 
attaches in this connection to the testimony of Buddhagho§a, the famous com- 
mentator of Päli canon, who livcd in the beginning of the fifth century A.D. He 
not only places the seene of aetivities of Ašoka’s missionaries in Burma, but also 
regards as natives of the same country the two merehants who beeame the first 
disciples of the Buddha shortly after he attained Bodhi at Buddha-Oayä. These 
stories may not be true, but the very faet that Buddhagho^a recorded them at 
the beginning of the fifth century A.D, proves that evcn Icarncd peoplc of that age 
regarded the introduction of Buddhism into Burma as reaehing back to hoary 
antiquity. 

No positive evidence of the prevalence of Buddhism in Burma is, however, 
fortheoming till the fourth or fifth century A.D. The most important evidence 
is furnished by the texts of Päli canon engraved on gold plates, stone and terra- 
cotta in Scripts which have been referred to A.D. 500. These have been found 
round about Prome, mostly at Moza and Maungun. They prove the existence 
of Theraväda seets, but I-tsing tells us that the Mülasarvästiväda seet also flourish- 

4 Wiostedt. History af MtUaya, p. 21. 

5 Coed4s, Ins, of Siam, II. 51, 
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ed there. It appears, moreoVer, that both Hlnayäna and Mahäyäna and even 
Täntrik form of Buddhism prevailed in Burma in addition to thc Theravada. 

A number of images both Brähmanical and Buddhist have been found in 
Burma. These prove that both Šaivism and Vai$ijavism were known, but the 
latter seems to have been in greater faVour. 

The four inscriptions of Pürna-varman in Java do not speciiically refer to 
any religion, but the fact that he paid a fee ( dakfinä ) of a thousand cows to 
thc Brähmapas shows that he was a follower of thc Brähmanical religion. For- 
tunately, we have more positive evidence regarding the State of religion in Java. 
The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien, who stayed in that island for five months on his 
return journey to China in A.D. 414-5, observes that “ various forms of error 
and Brähmanism are flourishing, v/hile Buddhism in it is not worth mentioning. ” 
But that Buddhism soon made its influence felt in Java appears clearly from the 
story of Gupavarman preserved in a Chinese text called “ Biography of Monks” 
compiled in A.D. 519. Gunavarman belonged to an Indian royal family but 
adopted the life of a Buddhist monk and visited Ceylon, Java and China. In 
Java he converted the king’s mother to Buddhism and shc persuaded her son 
to adopt the same faith. It is said that about this time Java was altacked by 
hostile troops and the king asked Gupavarman whetber it would be contrary 
to Buddhist law if he fought against his enemy. Gupavarman replied that it 
was the duty of everybody to punish the robbers. The king then went to fight 
and obtained a great victory. Gradually the religion was spread throughout 
the kingdom. 

The inscriptions of Müla-varman in Borneo prove the prevalence of Bräh¬ 
manical religion. These are reeorded on pillars which are specifically referred 
to as yõpa or sacrificial pillar set up by the Brähmapas. One inseription refers 
to the saerifiee called Bahu-suvarnakam (much-gold). Another inseription 
probably refers to three other-saerifiees. It says that kiag Müla-varman has 
done many pious deeds, viz. Kalpa-vrk$a, Bbümi-däna and Gosjahurikä. A 
third inseription refers to jala-dhenu, gh|ta-dhenu, tila-däna and Kapilä-däna. 
All these are included in the sixteen Mahädänas or Great-Gifts denoting so many 
sacrificial performances. So the first three should be taken as speeiSe saerifiees 
rather than in the general Sense of gift of Kalpa-tree, land and caw^, as most 
scholars have done. This vibw is supported by the concliiding phrase: “ Hence 
the Brähmapas have set up this pillar. ” For, the setting up of a y^a or pillar 
is appropriate in a sacrificial pee^mance, but has no meaning in ca& ^ an ordi- 
nary gift. Another inseription f^rs to the gift of 20,000 cows to theStähmapas. 
This was also presumably the ‘Mähädäna called Go-sahasrÜtä, as it was eomo 
memorated by a ;vüpa-pillar. This gift was made in the holy jSeld of Vt^nrakejvara 
a name also known in India. Another inseription refers to gift of for(|r thousand 
and again of thirty thousand (cows ?) in the same place. It would wus appear 
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that the religion followed by Mülavarman was Vedic rather than Puräi;iic in eha- 
raeter. But rcferencc is made to illumination and äkäša-dipa which probably 
refers to Puränic rites. 

The prevalencc of Puräciic religion in Borneo is proved by the goldcn image 
of Vi§nu, at Muara Kaman, and thosc of Siva, Ganesa, Nandi, Agastya, Nandl- 
švara, Brahma, Skanda and Mahäkäla in a eave at Kombeng. Images of Buddha 
and seveii short reeords containing Buddhjst formulae prove the existence of 
Buddhism also at an early date. 

The inultiplicity of popular gods and religious beliefs is expressed in an 
inseription of Champä (No. 31B—V. 7 ) a$ follows: 

In some ptaees Indra, Brahmä and Visnu, in some places Väsuki, in soine 
places Šahkara, in some places aseeties Sun, Moon, Varuna, Agni, and 

in some places images of Abhayada ( Buddha) appeared for the deliverance of 
ereatures. ” 

Many Puränic legends are also referred to in the inseriptions. The saered* 
ness of the river Gahgä is implied in an inseription of Central Java, while the 
term rajar^i is applied to the grandfather of king Pürna'arman of Western Java. 
Reference is also made to the Krta-yuga when Dharma prevailed in its entirety, 
and to the Kali-yuga, fuil of evils. These indieate that even popular religious or 
semi-rcligious beliefs, eurrent in India, were prevalent in the colonies. 

The faets stated above leave no doubt that all the essenlial features of Indian 
religion penetrated to South-east Asia during the first five hundred years of Hindu 
colonisation. The numerous Sanskrit inseriptions of Champä and Kambuja, 
the IndoJavanese literature, the Buddhist religion stiil prevailing in Burma, 
Siam and Cambodia, and the Brähmanical religion even now praetised in the 
island of Bali show the continuity of the religious tradition and its wide develop- 
ment in course of time. The ruins of temples and hundreds of images of deities 
scattered all over Indo-China and Indonesia, supplement the aeeount. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that therc is hardly any important fcature or detail of Indian 
religion which is not to be found in South-east Asia. From the sublimest forms 
and ideas of Buddhist and Brähmanical seets down to the most debased form 
of Täntrism—evcrything can be traeed in this far off region. As regards images 
of deities, the following observation of Crawford in respeet of Java, which has 
been a Muslim country for more than four hundred years, is illuminating: ** Gen¬ 
uine Hindu images in toass and stone exist throughout Java in sueh variety that 
1 imagine there js hardly a personage of the Hindu mythology of whom it is usual 
to make representation that there is not a statue of. ” 

The Sanskrit inseriptions of Kambuja tbrow a great deal of Hght on the 
religious and spiritual life of the people. They give evidence of the minute knowl- 
.edge of the rüles, regulations and praetiees of religion, parttcularly of the Šaiva 
10 
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and V^i$iyiava $ects, and show a thorougb acquaintance not only witb 
g(^s and goddes^ jin their numerous names and forms but also wjtb tbe 
sophical conceptions lying behind them. The prominent place o<iCiipi«4 hy 
rehgion in the life of the people i$ also demonstrated by the large nunUier of 
temples and images erected and installed by kings and others. Most of the insdrip- 
tions refer to these pious foundations, and ruins qf many of them are nqw lytng 
scattered all over the country. But what strikes one more is that we find in KatP- 
buja not only the external forms of Indian religion but that ethical an(^ spir^va) 
view of life which was the most distinguishing feature of ancient Indian civiljzation. 
Anyone who carefully studies the inscriptions of Kambuja cannot fail to be struck 
with the spirit of piety and renundation, a deep yearning for emandpation from 
the trammels of birth and evils of the world, and a longing for the attainment 
of the highest biiss by union with Brahman, which are frequently referred to and 
expressed with beauty and elegance in language at once sombre and serene. 

Reference should also be made in this connection to the äiramgs or monastic 
establishments which formed the real centres of Hindu cujture in KAmbqja. M^py 
inscriptions refer to these äšramas and king Yašo-varman is said to have founded 
one hundred of them. An inscription ( No. 60), of which iwclve copies hPve 
been found in different locplities, refers to the royal endowments to these äšramas 
and their detailed regulations. There is no doubt that each of these records mprks 
the locality of an äšrama. In addition to these there are three other inscriptions 
{66-68) which contain royal ordinances respectively for the Vaisnaväšrama, 
Brähmapäšrama and Saugatäšrama. The second of these is really meant for a 
Šaiva äšrama, and the use of the general term Brähmana for Šaiva is an intereting 
evidence for the dominance of that cult. 

Each of these äšramas was in charge of a head called Kuläfšfiyqlcfa ppd 
was primarily a seat of higher learning and religious and spiritual practices. It 
also showed hospitality to all kinds of people in strict aceordqpoii with detaiUd 
rules and regulations for each Pategory of guests. With the exception of the hipg 
whoever passes in front pf the äšrama shall get down from his chariot apd waih 
uncovered by an umlvella. No one seeking refuge in the äšramas out of fear 
shall be surrendpred uptil his guilt is proved. It is not possible hsi« to dwpH pt 
length upon these regplations, which should be studied in full in order to under- 
stand the cuUure of the. people. These are highiy interesting and thrpw a flood 
of light upon the monastic life in Kambqja. We do not possess ah|f such records 
for the religious sanctuaries pf ancient India, on which they were obvj,pus)y 
modelled. 

The twelve records, containing these regulations, refereed hPi above are, 
diagraphic i.e. their texts are first writteii in the ourrent Kantbtüa^dphahM wd 
then repeated in the Nortb Indian alphabet of the time, Some oi! the texts we 
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\<^ifitfen lÖ Nöfth Tndian alphabet alone. This has provcd very puzzling. I think 
th^ text was written in Norfh Indian alphabet böcause there was a stream 
of visitors from North India who were yct unfamiliar with Kambuja alphabet. 
Th^ might haVe been ascetics or pflgrims who wcnt th6re fbr short periods. 
Äbcbfdinž to ftis vie>V, thc diagraphic inscriptions would be very strong evidence 
of art intimate relation bctween India and Kambuja. 

Along with religion, Hindu social customs were aiso introduced in the 
colonies. The caste-system, which is the distinctive featurc of the Hindu society, 
was introduced more or less in all the colonies, thoiigh we know more details of 
it in case of Java, Madura, Sumatra and Bali. The word Caturvarj^a occurs 
in thc early records, and there is frequent reference to the Brähmanas, K§atriyas, 
Vaišyas and Šüdras in literature and inscriptions. But the rigours of the caste- 
system in respect of intcr-dining and inter-marriagc were wanting. It should 
be remembered that this was also true of earlier period in India. As a matter 
of fact, the caste-system, as described in Manu-samhitä, prevails in its essential 
features even to-day among the people of Bali. It may be presumed that this 
was also the case in many of thc colonies even in earlier times. 

As in India, the Brähmarias and thc K§triyas occupied the higher posi- 
tion, and frequent references made in the epigraphic records to the former leave 
no doubt that they were large in number and, both as pricsts and repositories 
of learning, were looked upon with great respect and reverence. An inseription 
of Champä (No. 12) refers to the Brähmanas as gods among men ( naradeva) to 
whom even the king paid obedience. But the K^atriyas and Brähmanas inter- 
married. King Rudra-varman of Champä had a Brähmana father and a K§a- 
triya mother, and he is called in an inseription ‘ the ornament of the Brahma- 
K^atriya family. ’ It may bc noted that sueh inter-marriage as well as the 
Brahma-K^atriya caste was well-known in India. 

The inter-marriage between the royal and priestly familics was of frequent 
oooun^ce iii Kambuja. There was a very close associatlon between the spiritual 
aitd secular heads in that country. Eminent Brähmana äcäryas took charge 
of thb edueation of princes, and members of thc royal family not unoften beeame 

Pricsts. 

The Bfähmanäs played a dominant part in the religious life of the colonies 
ftotü the Very bfeginning. An early inseription of Fu-nan mentions a village in- 
häbiteid by iUt Brähhfianas. Another refers to the Brähmanas versed in Vedas, 
VäaäB|äs ahd UpavedäS. An inseription of Kambuja of thc sixth century A.D. 
reifitfs^^^ tö an äcärya of Päšüpata seet well-versed in šäbdä or grammar and the 
tWo“ {iQindšöphlcal systenis knöwn as Nyäya and VaÜe^ika. Another inserip- 
tiöh df th6 sämt däte refers to a Brähmana Who Was foreinöst athotig those who 
knew Säma-veda. He made a gift of the texts of AäMäyoJ^, Mahõbhärata and 
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the Puräoas to a temple, and made arrangements for their daily recitation. This 
rcfers to a very interesüng practice, well-known in India, which must have helped 
a great deal in moulding the religious life of the people. 

Some Brähmattas attained a very high distinction. The most interesting 
account of such a Brähmanical family is supplied by the Sdok Kak Thom Inscrip* 
tion (No. 152) dated 1052 A.D. It is a lõng rccord of 340 Unes of which 194 are 
in Sanskrit and 146 in Khmer. It relates how Jaya-varman IT, king of Kambuja, 
invited a Brähma^a named Hiranyadäma in order to perform some Täntrik rites 
so that Kambuja might no longer be dcpcndent on Java. This Brähmapa, who 
came from Janapada, probably in India, established the worship of Devaräja 
which beeame the tutelary deity of Kambuja. The Täntrik texts named in this 
connection are well-known in India. Hirai;iyadäma then initiated Šivakaivalya, 
the royal priest, inio the mysteries of this worship, and the king gave a pledge that 
heneeforth only the members of Šivakaivalya's family would funetion as priests. 
The reeord shows that this family supplied the royal priest in Kambiija from 802 
to 1052 A.D. The reeord has preserved the names of all the priests, and gives a 
catalogue of the pious works and religious foundations of each of them, and a Ust 
of the various favours in the shape of honours, dignitics, grant of lands ete. which 
each reeeived from his royal patron. Such an interesting history of priestly Bräh- 
matta family, extending over 250 years, is without a parallel in the history of India 
and her colonies. 

The case of Hiranyadäma shows how the religious life of Kambuja was 
sustained and fostered by a close constant and intimate contact with India. Thcre 
are other examplcs of such intereourse reeorded in Kambuja inseriptions. Räja- 
lak^mi, the daughter of Räjendra-varman and the younger sister of Jaya-varman, 
was married to an Tndian Brähmana Diväkara Bhatta who was born on the banks 
of the river KälindI or Yamunä, saered with the associaüon of Kri 9 na’s boyhood 
(No. 111). One of the ancestors of Yašo-varman’s mother, Agastya, is said to 
be a Brähmatia of Äryadeša versed in Vedas and Vedähgas (Nos. 60-62). Another 
Brähmai}a, named Sarvaj&amuni, versed in the four Vedas and all the ägamas, 
and devoted to Šiva, was born in Äryadeša ( No. 111). He came to Kambudeša 
and his deseendants oeeupied high religious offiees. There are many other 
less speeiUe references to such migrations. There is also evidence tbat the jearoed 
Brähmanas of Kambuja visited India. The most important instance is that of 
Šivasoma. the guru of Indra-varman. We learn from an inseription (No. 54) 
that Šivasoma was the grandson of king Šrf Jayendrädhipati-varntiUi, matemal 
unele of Jaya-varman II, and t^t Ite! learnt the šästras from Bhagavat-Šahkara 
wbose lotus-feet were touched by the heads of all the sages. It has been rightly 
coitjectured by the editor of the Inseription, that the reference here is undoubtedly 
to the famous Šankaräcärya, and presumably Šivasoma must have come to 
It^dia to sit at the feet of the venerable Šahkara. 
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While the Brühmaoas and K^triyas are frequently mentioned, we do not 
find many spccific referenccs to the Vaišyas and Šüdras, at least in carly recprds. 
It seems that the society had really two broad divisions; the higher one composed 
of Brähmanas and K^atriyas, who were two classes rather than castes, and the 
lowcr one consisting of the rcmaining pcoplc. 

An interesting account of the people of Fu-nan is given in a Chinese text 
composed at the beginning of the sixth century A.D. It shows the great changes 
that had come over them as a result of the Indian colonization. The most im- 
portant of these was the wearing of clothes. As mentioned above, both men 
and women went about naked when Kauijdinya first landed in the country about 
the first century A.D. Even the Naga princess hc married had no cJothes on. 
But we read in the Chinese account mentioned above that the men of noble fami- 
lies use Sarong made of broeade. The poor people eovered their bodies with a 
picce of cloth. 

The people were used to luxury. Their articles of trade were gold^ silver 
and silk. They used golden rings and bracelets and silver vesseis, and arranged 
cock-fight and pig-fight for their amusement. They construeted boats 80 to 90 
ft. lõng and 6 or 7 ft. wide, the front and back of which were shaped like the head 
and tail of a fish. The king lived in a storeyed pavilion, When going out he 
rode on clcphants. The women also used to ride on elcphants. The trial by 
ordeals, specially those by fire and water, was known there. 

The luxury and wealth of the other colonies is also referred to in the Chinese 
texts. The following account of Po-Ii is preserved in the History of the Liang 
Dynasty: “ The king’s family name is Kauijdinya. He uses a texturc of flowered 
silk wrapped round his body; on his head hc wears a golden bonnet of more than 
a span high and adorned with varioiis preeious stones. He carries a sword inlaid 
with gold, and sits on a golden thronc, with his feet on a silver footstool. His 
fcmale attendants are adorned with golden flowers and all kinds of jcweis, some 
of them holding chowries of whitc feathers or fans of peaeoek feathers. When the 
king goes out, his carriage, which is made of different kinds of fragrant wood, is 
dfawn by an elephant. On the top of it is a flat canopy of feathers, and has 
embroidered eurtains on both sides. People blowing conclies and bcating drums 
precede and foUow him. 

If in the above account we understand by the carriage, the howdah^ which 
it probably really megns, the above deseription would apply to many rulers of 
Indian States even in recent times. 

, I 

The booty taken by the Chinese from Ume to time after th^e sack of C^mpä 
throwa interesting light on the wealth and social condition of the country. . In 
446 A,D. they took 100,000 yiounds of pure gold. < In 605 A.D. they took th^ 
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gnMeir tAMet» of oigbtftii king», ISSV fiiHMIiiist maTrascr i pts and also somA' musi- 
oiwili. This stM>ws fhai tnusie was also öolfivattfd In Cftainpa. 

An idlea of the wealth of the cotonies may also be formed from the rich 
cHdoWiwents to temples of whicb we get a detailed description in a largc number 
of epigraphic records, and some of Whicb havc been referred to above. 

RbfbüMoe shoütd^ aho btf maide tö’ fwo insfiiutions which have a direct 
Imaring oM' the materiat wealth amf physicaf m^fiare of the people. These are the 
Vahnlgfhas' or d/umnaidUs and hospftals. Ring Jaya-varman VII of Kambtija 
A»mided 121 VahnigThas and Kö Hesj^s. Of the latter the site of fifteen can 
be dbteunined by mtans of inscriptioiis which record thelr foundations. These 
inserqnfens are almost identical and lay down detailed regulations about the 
hospitalš. They give us a very good idea of the system of medical treatment 
orgaoised by the State. 

The noble sentiment which inspired the king to found these hospitals may 
be gaiheied froiti the following Verse: 

“ Dehinäm deha-rogo yan-ntanorogö rujattaräm 

Räffra dufikhath hi bharfnäm duhtkhan = duhkfian = tu n = ätmanah 

(No. 171, V. 13) 

The bodily pain of the diseased became in him (king Jaya-varman VII) 
a mental agony more tormenting than the former. For the real pain of a king 
is the pain of his subjects, not that of his own ( body ). ” 

Generally speaking the position of a woman seems to have been much 
better than in India, both as regards social status and political rights. Of these 
we get clear evidence in Java. Javanese women could ruie in their own rights 
and occupied high ofiices of State. A woman could possess property in her own 
name with rights to dispose of it according to her own will. There does not 
appear to be any purdak system in vogue and the women freely mixed with men. 
This is evident from literature as well as the present custom in Bkli. Women could 
cboose their own husbands and there seems to be no restriction as to the degiree 
of itlationship within which marriage was prohibited. There is an actual instanCe 
of marriage with a step-sister. 

High ideals of conjugal relation are held in literature and' we also oome 
across actual examples in life. The Sati system prevailed, at least in Bali, though 
in later periods it came to be conhned tb royal faniilies, whCre sometimes even 
the slaves and concubines of the deatf lierished with lühi. In some caSes the wife 
first killed herself by the sword and then her body Was placed on the fuheral pyre. 

Rbftfence imQr bO m»de in* this* codheetioa’ to the’ two insorfptions men- 
tiobed Oh p. 71 reMIdi^g'endowmntts* to 'Hiese iacldde, In tfad fim 

case, * womeh wtit>‘tstke''to'reH|!kNir 'Ufe.' The'dtphsssion in''Khhttt' IHettlly 
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means females who eatcr into religion for the sacrificer (yajamäna ) of the 
god. ” Although the cxact meaaing is not quite clear, it is not difficult to re- 
cognise in them the “ devadfisisiOf loidign temples. I do not think there is 
any reference to this class in Indian inscriptions of such early period, This raises 
the question whether mmAi pQimiPUHis custom crigma^ im India or was derived 
from contact with countries where mõral laxity of this type among females is 
known to have prevailed in noore obnoxious form even in later times. 

The second inscription refers to the dancing girls, musicians and slaves. 
The names of the dancing girls were ChärumatI, Priyasenä, Arui^matl, Madana- 
priyä, Samarasenä and Vasantaniallikä (the name of the seventh not mentioned). 
The musicians were called Tanvahgi, Gunadhärl, DayitavatI, SäräAgi, Payodharl, 
RatimatI, Stanottarl, Ratibindu, Manovati, Sakhipriyä, Madhurasenä, Gandhini 
and Vinayavatl. The names of the slaves and servants were mostly indigenous 
with a few exceptions, such as Šivadäsa, Bhdgya, Prasäda, Jye^tha-varmä, DašamT, 
Mahjarl ete. 

The personal names of dancing and musieian girU* laying great stress their 
physica) charms, are very interesting relics of the fashions of oid times of whieb wc 
have no exact eounterpart in Indian liierary reeords. The cxislence of the Indian 
and indigenous names among these and the slaves, both male and female, raises 
an impoftant issup. It may bc supposed on the analogy of known instances, tbat 
Indian colonists oeenpied higher ranks in life and were not likely to be included 
in these low professions or status in life. This would mean that the indigenous 
people or thosc who were born of their union with the Indians, bore purely Indian 
names. At the same time indigenous names never went out of use. The Kam- 
buja inscriptions have preserved many hundreds of personal names which are both 
interesting and instruetive and throw a (lood of light on the degree of Indianiza- 
tion in Kambuja soeiety. 
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HINDU ART IN SOUTH-EAST ASU 

Next to religion and society, wc find the greatest influence of Indian culture 
in the domain of art. Except megaliths, erude images, and primitive orhamental 
designs sueh as are commonly found in neolithic culture, we have no evidence 
of the development of art in these regions before the arrival of the Hindus. But 
the Hindu colonists brought with them not only traditions and teehnique of 
developed Indian art, but aiso probably actual speeimens of Indian sculpture. 
Some of the earlier sculptures in Siam and Malay Peninsula bear so striking a re- 
semblance to Indian prototypes that inany scholars have held that they were 
either brought from Indian or made by Hindu craftsmen who were fresh arrivals 
from India. For not only the motifs and the general dctails but even the very 
teehnique was purely Indian, and there was hardly anything to distinguish them 
from Indian produets. But this State of things did not continue lõng. Graduafly 
löcal styles developed in diflferent regions with special charaeteristies of their own, 
each of which, in its final form, shpwed considerable divergence from the Indian 
models. In many cases they equalled the best Indian examples, and insome eoses, 
specially in arehiteeture, they excelled, both in refinement and in massive grandeiir, 
anything that has yet come to light in India. But whatever may bc the quality 
or charaeter of the colonial art in dlfferent regions, the fact remains that influence 
of Indian styles may be traeed in all stages of its development. 

The above observations apply both to arehiteeture and sculpture of the 
different colonial kingdoms, notably, Burma, Siam, Annam, Cambodia, and Java 
which have left quite a large number of speeimens of both. 

As regards arehiteeture, the early examples, mostly built of perishable 
materials, have vanished. But enough remains to indieate that the early temples, 
built of bfiek, faithfully represent the Indian prototype of a square shrine with 
or without projeetions and niches. In the latter case the bare wnlts are divided 
by pilasters. The walls stand on a base and support a cornice with arehed niches 
or ku4us. Above it rises tite ropf in three or four storeys of receding stages, each 
showing the characteristic features of the main temple in miniature. 

Sueb examples are furnished by Pre-Angkorean temples in Cambodia, and 
the temples in Champä and Central Java. While diseussing the origin of these 
temples in Champä, Parmentier, the great French authority on Art, held that this 
art was not traeeable in the oid Indian style. This view was challenged by me in 
my book on Champä publisbed in 1927. Since then there has been a great ebange 
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of views ia this respect. la his latest book‘ Parmentier has mad« a paüutakiag 
analysisof the common etements between the architecture of India and South-east 
Asia, and has frankly admitted that both the temples and stupas, in the Indian 
colonies derive not only their basic plan but aiso their general moulding and decora- 
tion from Indian models. He bas even traced the influence of Hindu architecture 
ia the temples of China, Japan, Korea and Annam. Nevertheless, Parnientier’8 
views about this type of temples in India do not seem to be very accurate, and this 
question will be dealt with at length at the end of this lecture. 

But starting from the normal Indian type there was a considerableevolution 
of the temple architecture, particulariy in Cambodia in the Angkor period. Here 
we ftld the addition of three new features, v/z the galleries, the pyramidal construc- 
tion in several stages, and high Central towers, sometimes capped by four human 
heads facing the four Cardinal directions. The gallery consists of a lõng narrow 
chamber with a vaulted roof supported by a wall on one side and a series of pillars 
on the otheri Sometimes it has a verandah, with a half-vaulted roof of lower 
height, aIso supported by columns. These galleries surrounded the main shrine 
on all sides, leaving a vacant space between the two. As they were repeated at 
each higber stage, their walls furnished considerable space fordecorativesculptures 
and were fully utllised for this purpose. These features are shown at their best in 
the Angkor Vat whicb may be regarded as the chef d' oeuvre of Kambuja art, 
though sometimes this honour i$ given to Bayon Temple, constructed on the same 
principle. An idea of the massive grandeur of these temples may be obtained 
from the following measurements of Angkor Vat. The moat or ditch surrounding 
the temple and running close to its boundary walls is more than 650 ft. wide. This 
is spanned by a broad stone causeway leading to a gate in the wall of enclosure. 
This wall, which completely surrounds the temple, has a tolal length of two miles 
and a. balf. The broad paved avenue which runs from the Western gateway to the 
hrst gallery is 520 yds, |ong and raised 7 ft. above the ground. The first gallery 
measures 265 yds. east to west and 224 from north to soutb, with a total running 
length of nearly 1,000 yds. The central to.wer, on the third or highest gallery, 
rises to a height of. more than 210 ft. 

An interesting innovation in decoration is the balustrade formed by the 
figures of a series of.giaau pulling the body of a serpent, generally regarded as 
representing the churning of ocean. 

The stüpa of Barabudur ia Java is jnstly regarded as a wonder of the world. 
It really consists ef a series of nlne successive terraces, each receding from the 
one beneath it, and the whole is crowned by a bell-shaped sti^a at the centre 
of thp toi»nost terrace. The five lower terraces have double projections on each 
side and are enciosed oa the iaaer side by a wall supporting a balustrade, so that 

1*4' Art AnStitecturei tfMli I>aie Vlnde et en Extreme Orient ’; Paris, 1948. 
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four successive galleries are formed between the back of the balustrade of one 
terrace and the wall of the next higher oncc The three uppermost teiraces are 
cncifcled by a ring of stüpas, each containitig aji image of Buddha within a per- 
forated framework. There is no doubt that the wholc strueture was intended 
as a stüpa, pure and simple, but the disproportion between the actual sti^a on the 
top and the massive support in the &hape of nine terraees is difficult to explain, 
and has given rise to a great deal of speculation. It has been viewed as a novel 
principlc of construetion, but then we have neither any precedent nor any imita- 
tion of it. Mystic meaning has been attributed to the shape of the entire strueture, 
but it is too speculative. Perhaps the simplest and the most rational explanation 
is furnished by the nature of the soil. When the first terrace was construgted as 
the real base of the great dome, it sank considerably and showed that the soil was 
unable to bear the weight of a huge soiid domical stüpa as was originally contem- 
plated. Hence the size of the stüpa was considerably diminished and the addition 
of successive terraees was a constructional necessity rather than the introduetion 
of a new style. 

The most striking features of Barabudur are the series of sculptured panels, 
about fifteen hundred in number, and no less than 432 images of Dhyäni Buddhas 
which may be regarded as the best speeimens of sculpture in the Indian colonies, 
rivalling, if not surpassing, the very best that India can show. 

There is no doubt that the temples in Kambuja mentioned above and the 
stüpa of Barabudur show a remarkable evolution of art frora the simplc begin- 
nings introdueed by Indian colonists. These, as well as other exaraples of arehi- 
teeture and sculpture exhibit features which are not to be found in India and must 
be regarded as of loeal growth. Some features, howevcr, like the Käla-makara 
head in Java, which are regarded as original contribution of the Javanese, have 
their counterparts in India. But even freely admitting the existence of new fea¬ 
tures, both in afchitecture and sculpture, the general proposition stated at the 
outset of this lecture holds good. The massive monuments in the different Hindu 
colonies, even in their most developed forms of diverse typcs, are clearly evolved, 
step by step, from the original Indian prototypc, and even the very best sculptures 
of Java show the indelible stamp of Indian style. Broadly s|fe^ing this colonial, 
art shows definite influences of the Gupta, Pallava and Päla styles of art, though 
they were modified, to a greater or less degree, by the loeal genius in most cases,*a 

An attempt has reoently been made to distnguish the colonies in accordance 
with the degree of this loeal modifleation. H. G. Quartich Wales, who has gone 
more deeply into this bianch of study than perhaps any other scholar, has starübd 
the leamed wofld by a number of boid hypotheses which put an altogether new 
complexion on the influenoe of Indian art in South«east Asia. He divktes the 

la This polnt haa been diaeuased by H. O. Wales in The Making ef Greater india, pp. 24 
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colonies in this region into two broad zones, Western and eastern. In his view 
the Western zone eomprising Burma» Central Siam, Malay Peninsula and Sumatra 
shows an extreme acculturation, i,e. absorptioii or assimilation of Indian culture, 
with the result that the loeal genius was altogether destroyed, and what we find 
is a mere replica of Indian art. He, therefore, regards this Western zone as con- 
stituting Greater India in the narrow sense, with a purely colonial imitative culture. 
This was never the lot of the eastern zone, eomprising mainly Java, Champä and 
Cambodia. Although there was very definite Indianization, it was not so ex¬ 
treme as to destroy loeal genius. The result was that with the gradual waning 
of Indian influence the loeal genius moulded the Indian pattern, and at a laetr 
stage there was a resurgence of the prc-lndian civilization. From this is drawii 
the inference that the great monuments of art in Kambuja and Java owe their in- 
spiration and execution more to the loeal genius than to the influenee of the 
Indian art. 

The abstract principle on which this theory is based may be briefly explained 
Wales starts by asking why the art of different region affeeted by Hindu coloniza- 
tion differs in essential respeets from one another—why has Indo-Javanese, Cham 
or Khmer art its own distinetive eharaeter whieh it maintains throughout? He 
answers it by saying that each of the communities had a ' basic personality' or 
‘ loeal genius —a phrase which is intended to eonvey the sum of the cultural 
charaeteristies whieh the vast majority of the people have in common as a result 
of their experiences in life, Le. something which approximates to what Herodotus 
called “ national eharaeter ”. This pre-Indian faetor in each community was 
differently affeeted by the stimulus of Indian culture. In some cases the loeal 
genius was destroyed by extreme acculturation, while it was not the case in others, 
and this distinguishes what he calls the Western from the eastern zone. 

Thus in the opinion of Wales the differentiation of arts in Hindu colonies 
of South-east Asia was due to the different loeal genius in each case» the con- 
stant features of which depended on the particular pre-Indian civiiisation of 
each region. He then proeeeds to anaiyse in detail the constituent elements of 
the primitive art of that civilization which, in his opinion, are primarily respon- 
sible for the development of those characteristic features which are not borrowed 
from Indian art and may be regarded as peculiar to it. 

I have tried to statc, as far as possible in his own words, the somewhat eom- 
(tex and comprehcfMivc theory which Mr. Wales has fuHy developed in his latest 
woA The Making of Greater India, lo spitc of the wcalth of dctails and the 
ingenuity displayed in their elaboration, one is forced to the conclusion that not 
cmly are his laborus lost, but that they were undertaken fõr a hopetess task. That 
Gommimities diffor m their reaetion upon outside stimulus needs only to be stated 
XO be aeeepted a$ historical truths. That sueh a dMference is paftly, or even 
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tergely» duc to some inhercnt characteristics or particular cnvironments^ will 
nol also be scriously disputed. But thc moment we go furthcr and try lo flx 
upon some particular elements as the cause oF thls differenos, we are carrled 
bcyond onr depths. Mr. Wales secms to proceed upon the assumption that 
human society progresses in accordance with oertain definite laws, and that it 
is possible to discover them. One may justly doubt whcthcr thcrc are any such 
laws, definitely fixed once for all. But evcn if therc be any, it seems to bc imr 
possible to discover them, except in a vcry gcncral way, and Icast of all with rc- 
ference exclusively to any particular community. The most serious draw-back in 
the thcsis of Mr. Wales is that hc ignores the fact that the phenomena which h^ 
seeks to probe are universal in character, and cannot be solved by reference to any 
particular or concrete case. We should also remember that the problem with 
which Wales started cannot claim any strlking novelty or special importance. 
The differentiation in the dcvelopment or evolution of culturc in thc different 
Hindu colonies has an exact parallel in India itself. Specially in the domain of 
art, on which Wales lays so much stress, there are even more striking difierences in 
different periods and between different regions of India, than are noticeable in the 
different Hindu colonies in South-east Asia. Taking a broad view of the culture 
as a whole, it would be difiicult to maintain that its evolution in Hindu colonies of 
South-east Asia showed far greater changes during the first mlllennium than what 
we notice, for example, in South India. The influence of pre-Hindu element in 
one case and prc-Aryan element in the other is undcniable. But to regard these 
elements alone as cssential and the Hindu or Aryan contribution as of minor 
importance, is equally open to objeetion. 

In addition to this objeetion on general grounds, some of the fundamental 
assumptions of Mr. Wales rest on very wcak grounds. The difference between 
the so-called ' eastern" and ' Western ’ zones in their relation to Indian art seeinš 
to be highly exaggeratcd. The Ananda Temple at Pagan and the Prangs at Siam, 
as well as many sculptures in Burma, Siam, Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, show 
such characteristic differenees from their Indian prototypcs, that it would be 
easy to distinguish them as of exötic growth. It is thus impossible to assert that 
the loeal genius was aitogether destroyed in these regions, and there was notfaing 
but purely imitative culture. This point will be brought home by a consideratioo 
of other relevant faetors or allied features of culture. Two instances may be 
eited, viz, palaeograpby ^nd soolal customs. In both these respeets the loeal 
developments throughout the $o-called ' Western zone ’ of Wales are so prominent 
that nobody, I dare say,, could regard them as merely imitative. On the other 
händ the palaeograpby of Kambujet and the Buddha images of Java, both in the 
* eastern zone *, exhibit less differenees from their Indian prototypes than tbose 
of other regions, and the Javanese literature shows a far greater dependemee upop 
Indian than in the case in any other colony. It tfaererore« difficult to qiaintain 
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the classification of Indian colonies iato an eastern and wostern zonc on their 
supposed differences in reaction to the parent cnlture of India. 

Stiil more open to serious objection is the attampt of Wales to trace the 
differences in the art of the Indian colonies to specific elemeAts in their pre-historic 
culture. Nothing but very strong and positive evidence would inciine us to acoept 
the view that a particular tralt in neolithio cultnre remains latent during more than 
a thousand years of Hindu influence, and then suddenly asserts itself in such a 
manner as to transform the whole conception of art evolved in a steady process 
during many centuries. There is no doubt that there came a period in most 
of the colonies when Indian culture became a spent force and indigenous ideas 
asserted themselves more and more, bringing about fundamental changes in course 
of time, wbich some may regard as degradation and others may oonsider as birth 
of a true national culture. But these indigenous ideas are themselves the pro^ 
ducts of lõng contact with Indian culture, and should properly be regarded as 
the resuit of a fusion of the two. In any case the new growth is too complex in 
character to be easily analyscd into simple constituent factors. It is difhcult 
tberefore, to agree with Mr. Wales when he says that the extreme accentuation 
of the angles of the upper storeys of temples may probably be ascribed to the Han 
element in the genius of the neolithic people of Champä or that the modihcation 
of wagon roof into a saddle roof with projecting ridge was undoubtedly determin* 
ed by the Dongsonian type of roof dcpicted on early bronze age drums. As the 
latter element was fairly well-known in India, and the former is a very simple 
mõdihcation of Indian prototype, it is hardly necessary to ascribe their origin tö 
the very doubtful influence of the Chinese or the prehistoric Dongsonian cul¬ 
ture of which no clear trace is avaiable in any sphere in South-east Asia during 
thousand years or more of Hindu influence. Thus the attempt of Mr. Wales to 
explain the evolution of Indo-Javanese, Giam, and Kbmer arts on the basis of 
Megalithic and Dongsonian cultural elements does nol Carfy the least conviction. 
But he seems to have exceeded all reasonable bounds when he observes that “ the 
peculiar refinement and delicacy of Barabu4ur reliefs reflect the ability that the 
Javanese had acquired when their Megalithic forebears were learning to express 
themselves naturalistically under Han influence. ” Such a view can only be the 
resuit of an obsession of mind which is impervious to obvious facts and a rafiohal 
interpretation of them. 

I have made a lõng digression for considering the views of Mr: Wales as 
these represent the latest phase of a tendency tO minimise the part played by 
the Hindus in the cukural evolution of South-east Asia. Itfaasled to many theories 
which seek to revolutionize our whole conception of the culture and civilization 
of South-east Asia on extremely insufiicient grounds. The common factor among 
them is an attempt to trace the origin of the culture of South-east Asia to all pos- 
^ible and impossible sources, other than Indiat^ and the impatient search for 
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tlic true homc of this culture covers a widc rcgion from Chiria to Egypt. If an 
Indian opposes thcsc views it will probably be discredited as cmanating from 
naiTOW parochial views. But cven at thc risk of such critidsm I must raise my 
voicc of protest agaimt this growing tendency. The prehistoric pcriod of human 
cukure bas becu sadly negtected in thc past, but now thc pendulum has swung 
to thc oppositc extreme, and almost evcrything of value is traced to prehistoric 
cuhurc. Wc must try to rccovcr thc balancc bcforc it is too läte. It is truc that 
thc theories are put forward as mercly provisional and tentative, but if constantly 
rcpeated without challcnge, they are tikcly to bc gradually regarded as historical 
miths. 

It is nehhcr possible nor necessary to discuss at length the different featores 
of Indian art wbich formed the basis of art of the Hindu colonies. As a typical 
example, 1 shall consider thc cvolution of the storeycd roofs of tcmples in thc 
colonies from thc Indian prototypc. A discussion of this point is of great im- 
portaace, partly because its origin has been partially traced to Han and Dongso- 
ntan clcments by Mr. Wales, and partly because there is an unfounded belief, 
almost universal in charactcr, about its true origin in India itself. 

There is a general tendency among thc writers on the subject to ascribe 
South India (Pallava) origin to tcmples whose roofs are composed of a number 
of gradually reccding storics or stages. This is evidently due to the fact that, 
to judge from the extant examples, there is a sharp difference between the archi- 
tectural style of temples in North and South India, the roof of the former being 
a curvilincar šikhara divided vcrtically by reccsses, that of thc latter consisting 
of a number of rcceding horizontal stages. This has given rise to the belief 
that thcse fundamcntal differences are characteristic of the architecture of Nor¬ 
thern and Southern India. Such a belief, though very gcnerally held, seems to bc 
erroneous. For, though there are very few actual speeimens extant today, it 
can be demonstrated clcarly with thc help of sculptural representation that roofs 
with gradually reccding horizontal stages were very familiar in North India, at 
Icast as early as the Gupta period. As this point is of particular iraportance 
in any critical discussion of the origin of temple architecture in Greater India, 
1 make no apology for treating this topic at some length. 

The earliest representation of such temples, though in a erude fo^ip, oeeurs 
in a fcw sculptures such as the Kujana railing pillar. J. 24 in the Mathura 
Museum and in the so-called Bodh-Gaya plaque at Patna'^ But we have more 
definite spedmens of this type of temples in a few sculptures from Sarnath and 
BMgal. 

The Uutel of a lai^ doorway found among the ruins at Sarnath oontains 


Ib Coomars^äfny---/^VM and Indonesian Äri, p. 80, flgs. 60-69A, 02. 
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two rcprescntations of shrinc and three pcdimcnts or tops of temples^. The 
roof of each shrinc consists of three gradually receding storcys, with clear reCesses 
between the stages, crowned by an ämalaka finial Hanked by two Icographs fadhg 
opposite directions. The three pediments, which alternate with the shrines 
contain each two niches, one above the other, which havc the form midway bct- 
ween a Chaitya window of horse-type and what was known as Kwfu in later days 
in South Indian temples of the Pallava style. The upper niches which present 
lion*s heads or Klrttimukhas are Hanked by lions sefant in two cases, and the lower 
ones contain human Hgures. 

As these sculptures must be referred to a date not later than the fifth or 
sixth century A.D. the reprcsentations of shrines or pediments become of special 
significance as we have got here the earliest specimen of that typc of stepped 
pyramidal roof which is regarded as a peculiarity of South India and a special 
feature of Dravidian style. As a matter of fact the Sarnath lintel definitely proves 
that the so-called Dravidian style, of which the earliest specimen is found in the 
Pallava temples, derived its main features from temples which prevailed at an 
early date in North India. 

Another North Indian example of the same type is illustrated by a relief 
sculpture on a bronze stüpa in Bengal of the 7th century A.D. It represents 
an image seated inside a temple the roof of which is “ composed of two receding 
courses of sloping tiers with a recesscd space in between and crowned by a pecu- 
liar finial. Another image found in East Bengal (now in Dacca) shows three 
receding courses of tiers/ Several other cxamples show a large number of rc- 
ceding tiers, Hat or sloped, sometimes as many as six in number. These are 
sometimes crowned by an ämalaka and the usual finials.^ In one case we find 
rampant lions at the corners of the topraost storey, just bencath the ämalaka, 
In some cases we find sculptured reliefs in front of each stage. We possess aiso 
a structural example of this type in the Nandi pavilion of a temple at Ekteswar. 
“ It is a simple square shrine with a pyramidal roof, composed of three receding 
tiers, resting on four square pillars. The finial, if any, has disappeared. 

Special reference should be made to one variety of this type tn which the 
ämalaka is replaced by a stüpa^ of which we find several representations in Bud- 
dhist manuseripts.^ In some cases there are stüpas at the corner of each stage. 

The wide extension of this type of temples in Northern India, and its eonr 
tiauity even after the evolution of the curvilinear stichara are proved by the re- 

2 Sahni^Ca/. of Sarnäih Museum, p. 233, Plates xxv-xxix. 

3 History of Bengal, Ed. R. C. Majumdar I. 497, Platc xxviii. 

4 Cat, Dacca Museum, Plate xlviii ( b ). 

5 Hist, Bengal, Plates xxx-xxxi. Figs. 74-77. 

6 Ibid, Plate xxxii—Fig. 80. 

7 Fouchcc^UIconographie Bouddhique de rinde, VoI. I. Plate v. 1, ih. 6, vi, 3. 
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presentation of several teinples ia Beagai. One of these is the picture of a temple 
in Pup^ravardbana dedicated to Tri^arapa Buddha Bhattäraka.* The roof 
of this temple consists of two sloping and two borizoatal flat stages surmounted 
by a curvilinear iikhara supporting a stüpa. h second is represented in a scul- 
ptured slab containing an image of Arapacana-Mai\jušrl, found in Bengal, illus- 
trated by Coomataswamy,* wbo refcrs it to the eleventh century A.D. The roof 
of this temple, like the preceding one, consists of two (or three ?) horizontal re- 
ceding stages crowned by a stüpa on a curvilinear šikhara, but there are, in addi- 
tion, miniature replicas of the temple, including the iikhara, not only atthecorners 
of each storey (or of the 6rst storey), but also in front of the main šikhara at the 
top. A third temple of tbis type iS represented in the background of an image 
of Buddha found in East Bengal and now in a private house in Dacca.^** Here 
the roof consists of three receding stages crowned by a curvilinear iikhara, In 
the last two cases there is a recess between the stages so that each stage has a 
sufficiently Wide märgin to serve as circumambulatory passage round the next 
one. Another image in Bengal shows a iikhara surmounted by rrüpa." These 
types of temples must bave also prevailed in Bihar and Orissa, as similar shrines 
in Odra and Tlrabhukti are outlined in miniature paintings in Buddhist manu- 
scripts, noticed by Fouchet.'* 

Now, the miniature representation of temples of this type occurs also in 
a number of terracotta votive tablets from Pagan, and a stone sculpture in Prome 
both representing ancient capitals of Hindu colonial kingdoms in Burma. These 
tablets in Burma may be said to be almost replicas of the pictures of temples in 
Eastern India. One of tbe votive tablets in Pagan is inscribed with the Bud¬ 
dhist formula ‘ ye •dharmä ’ ete. in Nägari charaeter. 

A stiil further deVelopment of this style Is depieted in the stone sculptures 
from Ananda Temple in Pagan showing roofs composed of receding stages, hve 
seven, and nine in number. There is no doubt that this type is represented in 
tbe' strüctural examples known as Pyatthat, which continued to be built up to 
the 19th century by BurmeSe Kings.'^ The deseription of LohapŠsäda in Mafiä- 
vaihia shows that similar struetures with aine storeys were built in Ceylon also. 

The reason wby this style was popular in these Buddhist cdtintries is perhaps 
furni^ed by the statement in the Nidftna-kathi, the prefaee to the Jätaka, that 
three -palaces were built for young prince Slddhärtha; one had nine storays, 
another seven, and the third, five. The passage in Jfttaka thus also furnishes 

8 Jbid, Plata iii. 4. Aho cf. PUt* v. 3. 

9 Op. cil., ag. 229. 

10 Cat. Dacca Miueum, p. 31. Plata iX. li. 

11 ASI, 1921-2, Plate xxix. 

12 Op, cil. Plates iil. 4; v. 13: vi, S; vii. 1. 

13 .4S/, 1912:3, p.. 140. 
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literary evidencc for the existence, at an early date, of the temples wliich we fmd 
represented in paintings and sculptures of a latcr date, 

Bearing the above facts in mind we may now trace the influence of this 
type of temples in South-east Asia. Beginning with Burma, we can clearly trace 
it in some of the famous shrines at Pagan, These are square temples with a roof 
consisting of several receding stages crowned by cither a stüpa or a curvilinear 
šikhara, As we have seen above, the miniature representations of East Indian 
temples, parlicularly those in Bengal, show exactiy the same features; viz. a tiered 
roof surmounted by a crowning superstrueture which is either a stüpa or di.šikhara. 
The Abeyandana and the Patothamya temples at Pagan represent the former, 
while the Änanda, the Thatbyinnyu, the Thitswada, the Tilominlo and others 
represent the latter type. There can be, therefore, hardly any doubt that the 
style of these temples might have been prossibly derived from that of Northern, 
more parlicularly, Eastern India. 

Yet the origin of the temples at Pagan has lõng been a subjeet of keen con- 
troversy. As these temples did not resemble any particular class of temples, 
actually existing in India, there has been much spcculation on the subjeet. Al 
though much of it is not worth serious consideration, and is today of mere acade- 
mic interest, I shall make a brief reference to the different views as they throw 
into relief the general mentalily of scholars, who have deall with the origin of art, 
in South-east Asia, and the danger of forming defmite conciusion on a superficial 
knowledge of the subjeet. 

Duroiselle, writing in 1913-14, held “ that the ante-type of the Änanda 
temple should be looked for in the Ananta eave of the Udayagiri Hills ” in Orissa 
and further observed that “ there can bc Jittle doubt that the Änanda and the 
other temples at Pagan in the same style are iraitations of the cave-temples of 
India, ” He traeed the influence of Nepal, Tibet, North India, Cambodia and 
China in the temples at Pagan, and remarked as follows: “ Although the style 
of the Pagan temples and pagodas in its large and principal Unes, can ultimately 
be traeed to North-east India, it has charaeteristies all its owii which entitle it 
to ränk as a style apart. In the Annual Report of 1916-7 (p. 29) for the 
Burma Circle, the Superintendent, probably Duroiselle himself, refers to the 
Manuha temple, crowned by a small stüpa resting on seven receding terraees, 
and observes that “ the archetype of this class of monuments is probably BhTma’s 
ratha of Mahäbalipuram ” in South India. In the next year’s report ( p. 20) 
it is definitely stated about the Änanda, Sulamani, Thatbyinnyu and other temples 
of this class, that “ these are struetures based on South Indian models. ” 

Tcn years later a Bengali scholar drew the attention of the scholars to the 
miniature representation of temples in Bengal noted above, and pointed out their 
bearing on the origin of Änanda and other temples in Pagan. But evidently 

14 Arch. Report, Burma Qr^te, 1913-4, p. 16. 
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no noticc was taken of it. It was not till another period of ten years passed by, 
that Duroiselle seems to have becn stnick for the first time by the close resem- 
blance between Änanda and the miniature temples represented on a stone sculp- 
ture and a terracotta votive tablet, “ both of which may be assigned, on stylistic 
grounds, lo a datc at least about a centnry or so earlier than the Änanda. 

He also refers to terracotta votive tablcts of the time of Aniruddha found in 
Pagan itself with representation of similar temples. He further refers to similar 
temple-type on two image-sculptures found in Bengal, though he makes no 
niention of either the miniature paintings published by Foucher or numerous 
other representations of similar temples on image-sculptures to which reference 
has been made above. But even from the few speeimens, known to him, he 
concluded “ that there were at Pagan, Prome, and may be also at Thaton in 
Burma, and Bengal, temples or models of temples from which the Änanda might 
be easily evolved. 

Jt is iiiifortunate that Duroiselle did not notice the miniature paintings, 
for then he could have seen that the crowning šikhara in the stone sculpture from 
Prome^'^ is almost an exact replica of what is found in the representation of a 
temple at PurwJravardhanaJ® 

There are several facls which should be borne in mind in traeing the origin 
of the Änanda temple. In the first place the temples in Bengal, of which we 
find miniature representations in Buddhist manuseripts and sculptures, were 
much earlier than the Änanda temple built about A.D. 1090. The roof of one 
of these has actually receding courses of sloping tiers exactly as we find in the 
Änanda Temple at Pagan, The votive tablets at Pagan, which are earlier in date, 
are inseribed in East Indian charaeters of the Pala period. This proves a close 
intereourse between East India and Burma which we also learn from Burmese 
traditions. Excavations at Paharpur in North Bengal in 1925 have exposed the 
remains of a massive temple of unique type and it is now generally admitted that 
this “ could in all probability serve as an ultimate prototype of the temples in 
Burma, including the Änanda at Pagan. 

All these faets point lo East Indian temples as serving the models of the 
temples in Burma, and fully entitle us to be more cmphatic in this regard than 
is implied in Duroiselle’s somewhat vauge statement quoted above. Nevertheless 
there is little doubt that Duroiselle’s views underwent a great change since 1913-14 
as will be evident from the following passage in his Memoir on the Änanda Temple, 
published in 1937. 

15 Memoir of Arch Survey^ No. 56. Pagan Temple, p. 5. 

16 Ibid, 

17 Ibid, Plate ii. 2. 

18 Foucher— leon. Boud. I, Plate iii. 4. 

19 Memoir of Arch> Survey, No. 55—Paharpur, p- 6, 
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“There can bc no doubt that the architects who planned and built the 
Änanda were Tndians. Everything in this teraple from šikhara to bas&- 
ment, as well as the numerous stone sculptures found in its corridors and 
the terracotta plaques adorning its basement and terraces, bsar the indubi- 
table stamp of Indian gcnius and craftsmanship, except in one particular 
(namely the Mon legends). It may bs here remarked en pa^sant, tliat 
from 1056-57 when, after the conquest of Thaton, the extraordinary archi- 
tectural, sculptural and paiiiting activity began in Pagan, to about the 
beginning of the Xlllth century, practically nothing is to be found that 
does not bear the stamp of Indian workmanship; this may be alTirmed 
even of sueh early votive tablets which bear the inseriptions in oid Burm^se 
charaeters and the Janguage of which is either Pali or Burmese (these latter 
rather rare); everything on them.-.but the inseription, is Indian. In this 
sense, we may take it Lherefore, that the Änanda, thoiigh built in the Bur¬ 
mese Capital, is an Indian temple. ”20 

It is interesting to compare this with the view expressed in 1925 by the emin- 
ent French archaeologist Parmentier that the relation or filiation of Pagan with 
the art of India is not evident, and biit for the presence of the šikhara it could not 
at all be predieated.^^ 

The progress of this type of lemplcs with tiered roofs in reeeding stages 
can be traeed all over Indo-China. The temples at Bayang (7th century A.D.) 
and Prast Prah Srei (7th century A.D.) in Kambuja with three reeeding stages 
furnish early examplcs. Two centuries later, we have the temple of Bakong 
(9th century A.D.) in the Angkor region with four or Iive reeeding stages. 

The same type dominates the temples of Champä almost from beginning 
to end. The famous temples at Myson, Dong Duong, Po Nagar, Pho Hai and 
Po Klong Gorai show developed speeimens of this type, while comparatively 
only a few temples have a different kind of roof. 

In Java also we meet with the same type at Dieng, Kalasan, Mendiit and 
Pavon and it has been preserved down to our owii times in the island of Bali. 

It will thus be seen that the type of temples with roof composed of reeeding 
stages is a characteristic feature in all the Hindu colonies in South-east Asia. 
As this type was formerly known to exist only in South India, though in a modi- 
fied form, it was naturally that the architectural type was carried to South-east 
Asia by. immigrants from South India, and generally Pallava origin was aseribed 
to them. But in view of what has been said above, it is now necessary to rc- 
cpnsider the whole question. We have treated the case in Burma at some length 
in order to demonstrate beyond any doubt the possibility that this type was bor- 
rowed from Eastern India. There is no more valid reason to treat the all other 

20 Ibid, No. 56—Änanda Temple, p. 9. 

21 EL As, II, 226. 
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temples in South-east Asia as derived from South Indian prototype than there was 
originally in the case of Burma. 

A few striking points of similarity may be noted in this connection. In 
the templc of Pavon in Java we find a stüpa as the crowning membcr of the roof 
in receding stages, exactly as we find in Burma and some miniature representa- 
tions of temples in Bengal. The Chandi Bima in Dieng Plateau in Java, which 
forms a class by itself in this type, possesses a striking resemblance with the 
temple at Bhitargaon near Kanpur and the Lak§maiia templc at Sirpur.^^ The 
close resemblance of this type with the temple of Lopburi in Siam (1 Ith century) 
is also obvious. 

It may be further põimed out that while in the Dravidian Pallava style the 
super-imposed stages present a pyramidal shape with sharp angular outline, quite 
a large number of temple roofs in South-east Asia present an altogether different 
appearance which is more akin to the characteristic flat stages of Northern India 
of the Gupta period. 

I would like to conclude this discourse by rcferring to an important fact 
which is always ignored by the class of writers who want to minimisc the influence 
of India upon the development of art in South-east Asia. It is a well-known 
fact that there was a complete collapse of artistic ideas in this region as soon as 
the Hindu culture was submerged by the onslaught of Islam. I may quote in this 
connccüon the following passage of Fergusson. Referring to the overthrow of 
the Hindu dynasty in Java, he remarks: 

“ Then occurred what was, pcrhaps, the least-expected event in all “ this 
strange eventful history. ” It is as if the masons had thrown away their tools and 
the chisels had dropped from the hands of the carvers. From that time forward 
no building was erectcd in Java, and no image carved, that is worth cven a pas- 
sing notice. At a time when the Muhammadans were adorning India with 
monuments of surpassing magnificence, no one in Java thought of building either 
a mosque, or a tomb, or a palace that would be deemed respectable in any second 
class State in any part of the world. ”^3 

Is it conceivable that such a State of things would have followed if the great 
art of Java was due in any special measure to the local genius of the peoplc? 
For the local p>eople continued, as before, under the Muslim regime. The only 
factor that was wanting is the perennial source of supply from India which had 
dried up, and the abscnce of that Hindu culture which inspired the developments 
in art and other aspects of civilization. This one fact alone is sufficient to indicate 
the vitally important part played by the Hindus in the development of culture and 
civilization in South-east Asia. 

22 Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 94, Bromi—Architecture, p. 233. 

23 Fergusson—i/w/. of Ind. Archltecturet II, 421, 
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